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Christ’s Despoiling of Hades: According 
to Cyril of Alexandria 

Daniel Keating 


Introduction 

The topic of Christs descent to Hades/hell has received a great 
deal of attention in recent years. No little controversy has arisen 
between divergent accounts of Christ s descent to the place of the 
dead. 1 What exactly does the line from the Apostles’ Creed mean 
that says, “he descended into hell”? What was Christ doing (or 
suffering) between the time of his death and resurrection, and what 
implications does this have for human salvation? 

In surveys that trace the history of interpretation of Christ s 
Descent, Cyril of Alexandria is often brought forward as an 
important patristic witness who represents a distinctively Eastern 
view. Significantly, Cyril is sometimes tagged with teaching a 
universalist (or at least a quasi-universalist) view of salvation, 
grounded in his interpretation of Christ s despoiling of Hades. 
For example, in his landmark work, Christ's Proclamation to the 
Spirits , William J. Dalton sums up Cyrils position as including the 
conversion of sinners in the underworld and the complete emptying 
of Hades. 2 In this estimation he is in one sense correct, but his brief 
treatment fails to explain what Cyril means by these things, and he 
leaves the reader with the (mistaken) impression that Cyril teaches 
that in the end all are saved. 

1 See especially Alyssa Lyra Pitstick, Light in Darkness: Hans Urs von Balthasar and the 
Catholic Doctrine of Christ’s Descent to Hell (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), and 
the subsequent debate over Balthasar s theology of the Descent in First Things (Dec. 
2006—March 2007). 

2 William J. Dalton, Christ’s Proclamation to the Spirits: A Study of 1 Peter 3:18-4:6 
(Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1989), 30. 
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Another example is the recently published study on Christ s 
descent into Hades by Bishop Hilarion Aifeyev. In this magisterial 
work, Bishop Hilarion surveys several of Cyrils texts on Christ in 
Hades and concludes: “Cyril clearly emphasizes the universality of 
the salvation given by Christ to humanity” He then strengthens 
this conclusion, claiming that for Cyril Christs descent “ensures 
the salvation of all humanity,” and that “the raised body of Christ 
becomes the guarantee of universal salvation ” 3 Though Bishop 
Hilarion does not assert this, the clear implication for the reader is 
that Cyril, like Origen before him, is a proponent of universalism 
in salvation, that in the end “all will be saved”—but this is quite 
clearly not the case. The language of “ensuring” and “guaranteeing” 
universal salvation oversteps what Cyril means when he speaks 
about Christs despoiling of Hades. 

By a close examination of Cyrils texts on the Descent, I hope to 
show what Cyril does claim for Christ s descent to, and despoiling 
of, Hades, and to offer an answer to the question: In what sense is 
salvation “universal” in Cyrils thought? In the end Cyrils account 
of the Descent presents challenges to certain typical Western and 
Eastern views, not because Cyril opens the door to an Origen-like 
universalism, but because of how seriously he treats Christs defeat 
of death and the abolition of Satan s power over the human race, 
while still holding to the truth of final judgment and the very real 
possibility of rejecting the gospel. 

Cyril's Conventional Account of the Despoiling of Hades 

Cyril makes reference to Christ s descent to Hades on numerous 
occasions in his corpus. The greatest density appear in his Festal 
Letters—nearly every Festal Letter over a span of thirty years has 
some allusion to this event 4 —but references to the descent are 
also scattered throughout his biblical commentaries and polemical 
treatises. Normally these references are brief and without elaboration, 

3 Bishop Hilarion Aifeyev, Christ the Conqueror ofHell: The Descent into Hades from 
an Orthodox Perspective (Crestwood, NY. SVS Press, 2009), 77-78. 

4 Cynl mentions Christ s descent to and despoiling of Hades in twenty-three out of 
twenty-nine Festal Letters. 
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but occasionally Cyril expands on Christ s activity in Hades in a way 
that reveals something further about his understanding of this event. 

Cyrils conventional formula for stating the despoiling of Hades 
provides the best starting point. He typically refers to the descent 
in the context of describing Christ s victory over death and his 
resurrection from the dead. In other words, the despoiling of Hades 
for Cyril is part of the entire sweep of salvation, beginning with 
Christ s passion and concluding with his bodily ascension. Usually 
the clauses dealing with the despoliation of Hades are governed 
by participles, with the main verb designating his resurrection and 
ascension to heaven. Cyril normally employs the verb “despoil” 
(< 7 KuXsuco) to describe Christ s work, and almost without exception 
he uses the term “Hades” to refer to the abode of the dead and 
the place of judgment, though he will occasionally substitute a 
metaphorical term in its place (for example, “prison-house”). 

Two examples of this unadorned statement will display Cyrils 
typical pattern. The first is from his eleventh Festal Letter, the 
second from his Commentary on Luke . 

But he, although he was by nature life, allowed the flesh to 
suffer death for us in the economy “that he might be Lord 
of the dead and of the living” (Rom 14:9), as is written. For, 
having descended into Hades, preached to the spirits there, 
opened the ever-locked gates to those below, and emptied the 
insatiable recesses of death, he revived on the third day. 5 

For that he utterly abolished death, and effaced destruc¬ 
tion, and despoiled Hades, and overthrew the tyranny of the 
enemy, and took away the sin of the world, and opened the 
gates above to the dwellers upon earth, and united earth to 
heaven: these things proved him to be, as I said, in truth God. 6 


5 Festal Letter 11.8; St. Cyril of Alexandria, Festal Letters 1-12 , tr. Philip R. Amidon, 
ed. & intro. John J. O’Keefe, Fathers of the Church, vol. 118 (Washington, DC: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 2009), 214. See also Festal Letter 1.6 {Festal 
Letters , 51). 

6 Comm . Lk. 9:18-22 (Serm. 49); A Commentary on the Gospel According to S. Luke by 
S. Cyril Patriarch of Alexandria, tr. R. Payne Smith (New York: Studion, 1983), 221, 
adjusted. 
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From these examples (and many others like them) we can grasp 
something of the basic contours of Cyrils understanding of Christ’s 
descent. In a first act Christ descends to Hades in his soul after his 
death and “preaches” to the spirits who were found there. Cyril 
clearly draws this language from 1 Pet 3:19, but does not normally 
comment on Peter’s statement that these souls are from “the days 
of Noah.” In a second act Christ utterly despoils Hades of the dead, 
thereby stripping Satan of his possessions, and opens the way to 
heaven, to dwelling with the Father. When speaking of the descent 
Cyril frequently cites Is 49:9, “Saying to those in bonds, come out,’ 
and to those in darkness, show yourselves,’” with Christ being the 
presumed speaker of this verse. 

What does Cyril mean by saying that Hades was emptied and 
death utterly abolished, and that its gates were decisively opened for 
all? To our frustration Cyril rarely offers any extended exposition of 
this statement on the despoiling of Hades. Presumably it was not a 
controversial topic that he thought required extensive development 
or defense. He rarely explains or speculates on the question of 
whether some of the spirits responded and some did not, or on 
what basis the spirits in prison were judged by Christ. He simply 
proclaims what he believes to be the traditions understanding of 
the biblical testimony and moves on. But occasionally he provides 
a modest adornment—a phrase here and there—that gives 
further insight into his thinking. I propose to scrutinize several of 
these more developed statements, place them in context with his 
overall thought, and draw out what I believe are his fundamental 
convictions about Christ s despoiling of Hades. 

The Despoiling of Hades as Christ’s Victory over Death 

A first, indispensable step toward understanding Cyrils statements 
is to recognize that for Cyril the despoiling of Hades is a decisive 
episode in overcoming the curse of Adams sin. By his descent to 
Hades Christ utterly nullifies the devil’s claim on Adam and the 
human race. Because of Adam’s sin the entire race without exception 
was “bound” by Satan through the power of death; he held them 
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in his “prison-house” and none could break free. Consequently, 
for Cyril Christ did not merely come to ransack Satan’s dungeon 
by rescuing a portion of those who were held there (namely, the 
righteous and the worthy); rather, he “bound the strong man,” 7 
emptied Hades entirely, leaving no prisoners, and thereby established 
himself as “Lord” over both the living and the dead. Cyril expresses 
this concisely in his Festal Letter for the year 420: 

But it was impossible for him who is by nature life and God to 
be held by the bonds of death. Having looted Hades accord¬ 
ingly, and emptied the devils lair completely, he rose on the 
third day, having become the way, the beginning and the door 
for human nature, in order to return to life and to triumph 
over the snares of death. For we were all in Christ, inasmuch as 
he became a human being without sin (Heb 2:16-17) ... For 
this is the whole purpose of the economy of the Incarnation. 8 

Cyril is in fact taking his cue directly from Paul and cites him 
accordingly: death reigned from Adam until Christ who decisively 
defeated death (Rom 5:12—21) 9 ; and just as in Adam all died, so 
also in Christ will all be brought to life (1 Cor 15:22). 10 Cyril sees 
the initial fulfillment of this in Christ s Descent to Hades, even if the 
final overcoming of death only occurs at the resurrection of the dead. 

A more encompassing narrative of Christs defeat of death 
appears in Cyrils commentary on Christ as the good shepherd in 
John 10:12-13: 

For man, having yielded to an inclination for sin, at once 
wandered away from love to God. On this account he was 
banished from the sacred and divine fold, I mean the precincts 
of Paradise; and having been weakened by this calamity, he 
became the prey of really bitter and implacable wolves, the 


7 Cyril explicitly ties Christs descent to Hades to the “binding of the strong man” 
saying in the gospels in his Comm. Isa. 49:24; Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on 
Isaiah , vol. 3, tr. Robert Charles Hill (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 
2008), 220-22. 

8 Festal Letter 8.6 ( Festal Letters , 153). 

9 Festal Letter 29.3. 

10 Festal Letter 28.4. 
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devil who had beguiled him to sin, and death which had been 
germinated from sin. But when Christ was announced as the 
Good Shepherd over all, in the struggle with this pair of wild 
and terrible beasts, he laid down his life for us. He endured 
the cross for our sakes that by death he might destroy death, 
and was condemned for our sakes that he might deliver all men 
from condemnation for sin, abolishing the tyranny of sin by 
means of faith.... Accordingly, the father of sin used to put us 
in Hades like sheep , delivering us over to death as our shepherd\ 
according to what is said in the Psalms: but the really Good 
Shepherd died for our sakes, that he might take us out of the 
dark pit of death and prepare to enfold us among the compa¬ 
nies of heaven, and give unto us mansions above, even with the 
Father. 11 

Here we see how Cyril views Hades, the place of the dead, before 
Christ. The “father of sin” shepherded the entire human race into 
Hades, but now the “good shepherd” has come to deliver all those 
held there. For Cyril, this must be a complete and universal emptying 
of Hades, or else Christ s victory over death and the devil would 
be incomplete and part of Satans power and dominion would be 
allowed to remain. 

At first blush this would seem to lend itself to a universalist 
account of salvation—that all the dead are freed and brought 
to new life with Christ in heaven. But this is not the conclusion 
that Cyril draws. For Cyril the entire emptying of Hades does not 
imply universal salvation for those who are freed. Because Christ 
descended to the dead and rose again to new life, all human beings 
will now return to life—but some will rise to share in the life of God 
while others will rise to experience Gods judgment. Cyril expresses 
this clearly in the following comment on John 10:10: 

For indeed all shall rise from the dead, because this is granted 
to all nature, through the grace of the resurrection. And in one, 

11 Comm Jn 10 12-13, Commentary on the Gospel According to St John by S Cyril, 
Archbishop of Alexandria, vol 2, tr Thomas Randell (London Walter Smith, 1885), 
76-77, adjusted See also Cyrils Comm Isa 50 1 ( Comm Isa , vol 3, 227) for the 
devil, the “father of sin,” bringing everyone to “the dungeon of Hades ” 
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that is, Christ, who was the first and foremost to break down 
the dominion of death and attain eternal life, the common 
lot of humanity was changed and made incorruptible, even 
as also in one, that is, the first Adam, it was condemned to 
death and corruption. But there will be at that time an impor¬ 
tant difference among those who are raised, and very widely 
distinct will be their destiny. For those who have gone to their 
rest with faith in Christ, and who have received the earnest 
of the Spirit in the appointed time of their bodily life, will 
obtain the most perfect grace, and will be changed to the 
glory which shall be given from God. But those who have not 
believed the Son, and have deemed such an excellent reward 
of no account, shall be once more condemned by his voice, 
and, sharing with the rest in nothing save in the restoration to 
life, shall pay the penalty of such prolonged unbelief. For they 
shall depart down into Hades to be punished, and shall feel 
unavailing remorse. 12 

By virtue of Christs death, descent and resurrection, death 
is completely overcome. All shall rise to life, but not all to that 
“abundant life” Christ promises to his followers. For Cyril there is 
a restoration to life that can also end in final punishment. When he 
speaks about all the dead in Hades being given “life,” interpreters 
naturally conclude that he means eternal life with Christ, but this 
is not necessarily so. The resurrection of everyone from the dead 
is a universal effect of Christ s own resurrection, but it does not 
guarantee universal salvation, Cyril s primary concern when treating 
of Christ s descent is not so much on the particular response of 
individual souls, but on the glorious victory that Christ won over 
death and Satan, such that Hades as the place of the dead ruled by 
Satan is completely undone. 

Hades Reconstituted 

But if Hades is completely emptied and Satan left barren, how 
can Cyril still speak of Hades as the place where the faithless and 
disobedient will be punished, as he does in the selection cited 

12 Comm.Jn . 10:15, vol. 2,73-74, adjusted. 
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above? Those who refuse to believe in Christ “shall depart down 
into Hades to be punished.” Is he being incoherent regarding Hades, 
at one time proclaiming its complete emptying, at another naming 
it as the place of final punishment ? 

I propose that in Cyrils narrative ofsalvation Hades is reconstituted 
because of Christ s victorious descent. Cyril does not put it in these 
terms, but I believe this is the necessary consequence of what he 
does say. From Adam until the time of Christ, Hades was the place 
where the devil kept all who had died, and there was no way out. 
With Christ s victory and the despoiling of Hades, this function— 
the dwelling place of the dead—is no longer operative. Hades now 
becomes simply and solely the place of final punishment. Therefore, 
Hades is not simply abolished by Christs descent, but rather 
reconstituted; it ceases to be the place of Satan’s dominion over 
all the dead and becomes instead the place under Christ’s lordship 
where those who refuse to believe in him reach their final destiny. 
Curiously, Cyril continues to call this place, “Hades,” making no 
distinction in the name, even though the function of the place 
has changed. 13 In a sense, “Hades” has changed ownership (and 
purpose) by virtue of Christ s glorious victory over death. 

In his Commentary on John Cyril describes this reconstituted 
place of punishment as “deep Hades,” 14 and states that those 
on the left at Christs final judgment “shall go down to Hades 

13 It is noteworthy that Cyril uses the same term, “Hades,” to refer both to the abode 
of the dead (“Shed”) as found in the Old Testament and to refer to the final place 
of judgment (“Gehenna” or “hell”) as found in the New Testament. With reference 
to Sheol, he is just following the general usage of the LXX which normally uses the 
term “Hades” (aSrj;) to translate the Hebrew term “Sheol.” But even when referring 
to the final place of judgment for those who reject Christ he nearly always employs 
the same term, “Hades ” For example, in the two volume English translation of Cyril’s 
Commentary on John by P. E. Pusey and Thomas Randell, the English term “hell” ap¬ 
pears thirteen times In twelve instances the Greek word translated “hell” is “Hades” 
(a$r]<;), with the final instance being a participial form of the verb “to put into Tar¬ 
tarus” drawn directly from 2 Pet 2-4. Where the Greek text for Cyrils Commentary 
on Luke is extant we find the same correspondence, that is, the Greek term “Hades” 
(qt§yj$) lies behind the English references to “hell.” 

14 Comm. Jn. 8 21, Commentary on the Gospel According to St. John by S Cyril\ Arch - 
bishop of Alexandria, vol 1, tr. P E. Pusey (Oxford: James Parker, 1874), 580. 
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and be banished from the presence of Christ” 15 Likewise in his 
Commentary on Isaiah Cyril names “Hades” as the place of final 
punishment: “Those guilty of impiety against Christ will go down 
to Hades for punishment and fall victim to unquenchable flames ” 16 
As these (and many other) texts indicate, Cyril does not envisage 
the universal salvation of all human beings. Christ has entirely 
destroyed Hades as the citadel of Satan and all its inhabitants are 
now destined to come to “life” in the resurrection from the dead. 
But the issue of judgment remains—in fact, the reality of judgment 
can now fully come to light because Satans hold over the human 
race has been decisively broken. Now the issue before “all” human 
beings is how they will respond to Christ: to the good news he 
proclaims and the way of life that he prescribes. 

The Universal Reach of the Gospel of Christ 

It is of vital importance for Cyril that the goodness and mercy of 
God should extend to the whole human race. In his Festal Letter 
for 415 he writes: “For our benevolent master has neglected no 
opportunity to call everyone (rcavraq) to salvation.” 17 Just a year 
later he states this more fully: “Seeing human nature running toward 
complete destruction and unable to accomplish anything good, he 
did not give the grace of justification to works, but granting it to the 
believer, he called everyone (izavrcu;) to salvation.” 18 Cyril explains 
the reason for this: 

He it was who showed the way of salvation not only to us, 
but who also went as herald to the once disobedient spirits in 
Hades, as Peter says (1 Pet 3:19-20). For it would not have 
done for this loving-kindness ((pilavOpcoma) to be shown only 


15 Comm.Jn. 16:19 (vol. 2,310). For “Hades” as the place of final punishment for those 
who refuse to believe in Christ, see also Comm. Lk. 17:31-37 (Serm. 118). 

16 Comm. Isa 33:15-18 (vol. 2, 255). See also Comm. Isa 5:13-16; 24:5-6; 24:7-12; 
24:13-14. 

17 Festal Letter 2.8 {Festal Letters , 65). 

18 Festal Letter 4.6 {Festal Letters , 81). 
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to some; the manifestation of the gift had to be extended to 
all of nature. 19 

Just as Christ associated with sinners during his earthly life in order 
to call them to faith, so he identified with “the disobedient” in 
former times during his sojourn in Hades. Gods determination to 
call “all” to salvation is a fundamental axiom in Cyrils soteriology— 
it is a function of Gods mercy for a race that could not help itself. 
And for Cyril it is the descent of Christ to Hades that demonstrates 
most aptly that this mercy is available to all without exception. 

1 Peter 3:18-20: Preaching the Word of Faith to the Spirits in 
Prison 

We are now in a position to return to Cyrils understanding of 
Christ s despoiling of Hades by examining more exactly how he 
interprets the famously difficult text from 1 Pet 3:18-20a: “ 

For Christ also died for sins once for all, the righteous for the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God, being put to death 
in the flesh but made alive in the spirit; in which he went and 
preached to the spirits in prison, who formerly did not obey, 
when Gods patience waited in the days of Noah (RSV). 

When speaking of Christ s descent to Hades Cyril makes repeated 
reference to this text. How does he understand it and how does he 
apply it? 

On several occasions Cyril identifies the message Christ preached 
in Hades by the phrase, “the word of faith.” For example, in his Festal 
Letter for 421 Cyril writes: “Having preached the message of faith 
(rov tv]$ 7rujT£C0<; Aoyov), then, even to the spirits in prison, he rose 
on the third day” 20 This phrase, “the word of faith,” is commonly 
used by Cyril elsewhere to refer to the preaching of the gospel. It is 
what Jesus does and what the apostles are commissioned to do—to 
preach the word of faith. 21 Christ, then, did not merely proclaim 

19 Festal Letter 2.8 {Festal Letters , 66). 

20 Festal Letter 9.6 {Festal Letters, 173) 

21 For Jesus preaching the word of faith, see Comm.Jn . 4:43-44 (vol. 1, 232); for the 
apostles preaching the word of faith, see Comm.Jn . 15:12-13 (vol. 2,402). 
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freedom to the captives in Hades—he announced the gospel 
concerning himself. 

Consequently, in Cyrils view Christ really did preach the 
gospel to the dead, including the message of forgiveness of sins; 
these “spirits in prison” were then in turn given the opportunity of 
hearing and believing: 

For on the third day [Christ] came to life, having preached 
also to the spirits in prison (1 Pet 3:19). The demonstration 
of his love toward the human race was thus rendered most 
perfect not only by his giving salvation to those still living on 
the earth, but also by his proclaiming release (rrjv afyecnv) to 
those who were already dead, and who sat in darkness (Is 42:7) 
in the depths of the abyss, according to the Scripture. 22 

It is highly probable that “release” here means the forgiveness of 
sins, 23 not simply freedom from the bonds of Satans prison-house. 
In a fragment from his commentary on Psalm 68:7 (LXX: 67:7), 
Cyril specifically says that Christ granted “forgiveness of sins” 
(a<j>e<riv apapriwv) to the spirits who had formerly disobeyed. 24 

This conclusion is strengthened by Cyrils comment on Luke 4:18, 
a text that speaks about Christ opening the eyes of the blind. Cyril 
applies this text to the preaching of the gospel to both Jew and Gentile, 
and he inserts a reference to Christ s descent to Hades to demonstrate 
how he preached to the Gentiles who lived in former times: 

For the Only-begotten came into this world and gave a new 
covenant to his kindred, the Israelites, of whom he was 
sprung according to the flesh, even the covenant long before 
announced by the voice of the prophets. But the divine and 
heavenly light shone also upon the Gentiles: and he went and 
preached to the spirits in Hades (1 Pet 3:19), and appeared 
to those who were shut up in the guard-house, and freed all 
from their bonds. ... For in their error [the Gentiles] had 

22 Comm. Jn. 16:16, my translation from P. E. Pusey, Sancti patns nostri Cyrilh Ar- 
cbieptscopi Alexandnm m d. Joanms Evangehum, vol. 2 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1872), 640-41. 

23 Randell, Comm. Jn 16:1 6 , vol. 2,461, translates “release” as “remission of sins.” 

24 PG 69,1145C-D. 
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need of wisdom and understanding, who in their great folly 
worshipped the creature instead of the Creator, and inscribed 
stocks and stones with the name of gods. But those who long 
ago did not know Christ because they lived in gloom and 
darkness, acknowledged him as God. 25 

If Christ preached the gospel and forgiveness of sins to those 
bound in Hades, how did they respond? Cyril does not say a great 
deal about this, but in two places he gives some indication of a 
twofold, contrasting response. In the same fragment cited above 
on Ps 68:7, Cyril is faced with interpreting a text (in Greek) that 
speaks of God “leading forth prisoners mightily,” even those who 
were “rebellious” and who “dwell in tombs.” Cyril interprets this 
verse in the light of 1 Pet 3:18-20 and speaks of Christ preaching to 
the spirits in prison and granting them forgiveness of sins. He also 
underlines that Christ will cause all to rise from dead. But he appears 
to hesitate when interpreting how this applies to the “rebellious” 
who “dwell in tombs.” Cyril maintains that Christ calls them all and 
wishes to lead them out, but that “the rebellious” are “unbelievers” 
who “persist” or “remain” in their unbelief (cmori'a), and so dwell 
in their (presumably resurrected) bodies as in foul-smelling tombs. 
What is the upshot of Cyrils handling of this text? Cyril believes 
that this Psalm is describing Christ going to the spirits in prison, but 
that the Psalm also shows that some of these will remain in unbelief 
and refuse the word of forgiveness proclaimed by Christ. 

A second, more extended, indication of this twofold, contrasting 
response by the “spirits in prison” appears in the fragment from 
Cyrils actual commentary on 1 Peter 3:18-20. Cyril frames his 
commentary by saying that this text in 1 Peter answers the objection 
of those who ask why Christ did not become incarnate before all 
time, if he wanted to bring salvation to all. Cyril answers: those who 
lived before Christ came were not abandoned, because “[Christ] 

25 Comm. Lk 4 18 (Payne-Smith, 93-94, adjusted). The verb “acknowledged” is 
£7r£Ypa<j>avTo in the Greek fragment for this text (PG, vol. 72, 541B), the middle 
form of £7UYpa4>o). This middle form is elsewhere attested in Cyril for referring to 
Christians who believe in God, see G. W. H Lampe, ed., A Patristic Greek Lexicon 
(Oxford* Clarendon Press, 1961), 519. 
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preached even to those in Hades, so that he might release those, 
as many as were about (gpsXXov) to believe .” 26 The text goes on to 
describe, with imaginative detail, Cyrils standard account of how 
Christ freed those in Hades and despoiled the devil of his prey, and 
then concludes: 

Therefore just as Christ called out equally to all those upon 
earth through his appearance in the flesh, and those who 
believed benefitted, so too through his descent into Hades 
he set free from the bonds of death those who believed and 
acknowledged him. 2/ 

But in the second section of the fragment, Cyril appears to say 
that those in Hades who refused to respond to Christ s preaching 
and to receive his benefits have only themselves to accuse. The 
implication is that though all were freed from the abode of Hades, 
not all responded favorably to the preaching of Christ. And here a 
new factor is introduced. Cyril seems to indicate that how one lived 
ones life on earth has an important bearing on how one then hears 
Christ s proclamation of the gospel in Hades. He says that those 
who lived in idolatry and licentiousness while on earth are blinded 
by their own fleshly inclinations and unable to see the bright rays of 
the divine manifestation Christ brought them in Hades. Those who 
spent their lives serving demons and catering to the works of the 
flesh have only themselves to blame when they are unable to benefit 
from what Christ came to bring. 

This is the only text in Cyril I have come across that states that 
how one lived while on earth at the very least affected (or perhaps 
even determined) how one was able to receive the preaching 
of Christ in Hades. How this is consistent with what Cyril says 
elsewhere about "those who formerly disobeyed” responding to 
Christ s preaching with faith is unclear. Plainly it was not an issue 
that Cyril expounded at length, and we should not (perhaps) put 

26 Commentary on l Peter 3:19-20, PG 74, 1013C-1014B; see also Catenae Graeco¬ 
rum Patrum in Novum Testamentum , ed. J. A. Cramer, vol. 8 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1844), 66-67. 

27 Ibid. The paired verbs used to describe the positive response to Christ s preaching by 
the souls in Hades are Trioreuco and g7riytva>cncG). 
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too much weight on the evidence from one brief fragment. This 
much is clear: Cyril believed that the Scripture teaches that not all 
those in Hades responded to Christ s preaching with faith, and so 
not all were brought to eternal life with him. He insists that all will 
rise to life in the final resurrection, but maintains that not all will 
find true and eternal life through Christ. In the end, Cyril is quite 
consistent in maintaining that the basis for entering the kingdom of 
God through Christ—whether for the living or for the dead—has 
to do principally with faith, but also with a way of life that befits the 
faith professed. He sums this up nicely in his twelfth Festal Letter: 
“For he will come, he will come indeed when the time arrives, and, 
as he himself said, he will come take with him all of us who are 
distinguished by right faith and illustrious for an evangelical way 
oflife. 28 

Conclusions and Potential Significance 

This brief study has yielded several conclusions. First, Cyril does 
in fact teach and proclaim the complete despoliation of Hades by 
Christ. The descent of Christ to the place of the dead is a crucial 
episode in the “binding of the strong man” and in Christs entire 
victory over the power of death and Satan due to Adams sin. Thus, 
Christ s descent to the place of the dead, and his despoliation of 
Hades, plays a significant role in Cyrils overall soteriology, as 
Bishop Hilarion rightly argues. It completes Christ s conquest over 
the devil and the power of death, and opens the way for entrance 
into heaven. 

Second, Cyril interprets 1 Peter 3:18-20 to mean that Christ 
preached the gospel—including the forgiveness of sins—to all the 
dead, such that what he did in Hades paralleled and brought to 
completion what he did during his ministry on earth. Cyril believes 
that Christ, by preaching to the dead, makes salvation accessible to 
all, thus demonstrating how the Incarnation of the Word, though 
coming late in time, is of benefit to all. 

Third, Cyril teaches that all without exception are liberated from 

28 Festal Letter 12.6 {FestalLetters , 234). 
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Hades as it was constituted as the prison-house of the devil , and all will 
rise to life in the resurrection of the dead. Yet as Cyril frequently 
points out, some will rise to true life in communion with Christ, 
while others will rise and remain separated from Christ in Hades . 

Fourth, though Cyril does not say this himself, it is evident from 
what he does say that Christ s descent to the dead in some sense 
reconstitutes Hades. It ceases to be the devils prison-house, and 
becomes the place directly under Christ s lordship where all who 
reject Christ are kept. Death and the punishment for Adam s sin are 
entirely overcome, but judgment remains for those who refuse to 
believe the gospel and live a life in keeping with Christ. 

Fifth, Cyril does not teach or hold a doctrine of universal 
salvation, that is, that all will (or probably will) be saved in the 
end. He does propose, however, through his interpretation of 1 Pet 
3:19-20, that there is universal access to the preaching of the Gospel, 
either through Christ himself on earth or in Hades, or through the 
preaching of the Church on earth. 

What emerges quite prominently in Cyrils account is that Christ 
himself, and human response to Christ and his gospel, is the key 
issue for all—whether for Jew or Gentile, whether for those living 
pre- or post-Christ. To faith must be joined for the believer a 
way of life fitting to the gospel, but Cyrils criterion for judgment 
is evangelical, that is, based directly on response to the gospel. It 
should be noted, however, that in the 1 Peter 3:18-20 fragment 
there are indications that how one actually lived (whether in 
idolatry or waiting for Christ) is an important factor for how one 
responded to Christ s preaching in Hades. On balance, Cyril is not 
particularly preoccupied with Hades as such; he does not speak 
about it frequently or at length. He is much more taken up with 
what Christ has done to overcome decisively all enemies to human 
salvation and is preoccupied with making that message known to 
the living. 

How might this brief study contribute to the contemporary 
discussion and debate regarding Christ s descent to Hades and to 
questions surrounding universal salvation? First, by clarifying in a 
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more comprehensive and nuanced way what Cyril teaches about 
the Descent, this study counters the way that Cyril is sometimes 
portrayed as a universalist or quasi-universalist. It is easy to locate 
short, punchy quotes from Cyril that make it sound as if he believes 
Christ simply liberated all the dead and brought them en masse 
to heaven. But he does not teach this, and his account cannot 
with accuracy be used by those seeking to provide support in the 
Christian tradition for a universalist account of salvation. 

Second, this study reveals that Cyrils teaching on Christs 
Descent is very close to what Bishop Hilarion describes as the 
teaching of Maximus the Confessor and John of Damascus: 

According to John of Damascus, although Christ preached to 
those in hell his preaching did not prove salutary for all, since 
not everyone was capable of responding to it. For some it 
could be only “a denunciation of their disbelief” not the cause 
of salvation. In this judgment John actually repeats the teach¬ 
ing on salvation articulated not long before him by Maximus 
the Confessor. 29 

Though neither Maximus nor John may be dependent on Cyril, 
one could say that they articulate an account that Cyril gave long 
before them. In other words, Cyril is consistent with the main lines 
of the later Eastern approach; he does not follow the speculations 
of Origen on the ultimate salvation of all. Furthermore, Cyrils 
way of combining universal access to salvation with the very real 
possibility of the rejection of the gospel by the living and the dead 
swims against the tide of certain contemporary theologies, found 
both in the East and in the West, which assume that universal access 
is tantamount to “universal result.” Cyril is too keen a reader of the 
whole counsel of Scripture to eliminate or overlook the frequent 
and strong predictions of final judgment against those who refuse 
to believe and amend their lives. 

Finally, Cyrils account of Christs Descent challenges certain 
Western interpretations that de facto reduce the Descent to a kind 
of “sting operation” whereby Christ liberates some portion of 


29 Christ the Conqueror of Hell, 80 . 
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his faithful from the clutches of Satan, but leaves the remainder 
effectively untouched. For Cyril, Christs descent to Hades is 
not first of all about sorting out the good and the bad, but about 
utterly destroying the work of the devil and the power of death 
that had obtained from Adams time. There is a depth to Cyrils 
understanding of the Descent that makes it a much more significant 
episode in the overall work of redemption, of Christ overcoming 
death and the power of the devil in a fundamental way. Cyrils 
teaching on Christ s despoiling of Hades could challenge Western 
theologians to reconsider the Descent, even within the doctrinal 
boundaries laid down in the Western tradition, and so to deepen 
understanding of what Christ accomplished when, as it is confessed 
in the Apostles’ Creed, “he descended to hell.” 30 


30 One notable proposal in this direction has come from Gavin D’Costa, Christianity 
and World Religions Disputed Questions in the Theology of Religions (Oxford Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2009) In a chapter entitled, “Old Doctrines for New Jobs,” D’Costa offers 
an approach to Christs descent that operates within the Catholic dogmatic tradi¬ 
tion, but that also is open to a universal-access account of salvation that he finds in 
the teaching of Vatican II His goal is to offer a theological interpretation of Christ’s 
descent that explains “how the fruits of the cross are applied to those before Christ 
and can continue to explain how the fruits of the cross are applied to those analogi¬ 
cally living before Christ even if they are chronologically living after Christ” (179- 
80) Though in a manner very different from Bishop Hilanon, D’Costa attempts to 
show how the liturgy grounds our understanding of the Descent, and how our litur¬ 
gical participation actually makes Christ’s work accessible to all He concludes that 
“the descent is a liturgical reality present in the life of the Church, not an arcane and 
embarrassing doctrine” (186) 
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Obedience in Egyptian Monasticism 
According to John Cassian 

Jonathan Morgan 

The development of monastic theology owes a great deal to the 
fifth-century Latin writer John Cassian. Throughout his Institutes 
and Conferences , Cassian weaves together a complex but coherent 
tapestry conveying his ideals for the active and contemplative 
aspects of monastic life. In his discussions concerning the active life, 
much of his attention is given to the practice of the virtues. Among 
the core monastic virtues he outlines, he gives a prominent place to 
obedience. As I will demonstrate, obedience serves as the focal point 
in Cassian s system of monastic thought and practice. Thus, the goal 
of this essay is threefold. First I will examine Cassian s understanding 
of obedience shaped by his experience in the Egyptian desert. Second, 
I will explore the relationship between obedience and other virtues 
in Cassians schema. Third, I will consider the place of obedience in 
the monastic ideal for purity of heart. 1 At the outset, it is important 
to provide a brief description of Cassians role in the history of 
monasticism, followed by his conception of the monastic ideal. 

As one who was fluent in both Latin and Greek, Cassian was an 
increasingly rare and valuable Christian figure for his time period. 2 
In fact, his strong connection with the East earned him the honor 
of being the only Latin to have selections of his writings recorded in 
th cApothegmata? (His writings would also appear centuries later in 
the anthology of the Philokalia .) While he spent most of his time in 

1 Cassian seems to use “purity of heart” and “perfection” interchangeably. This essay will 
be consistent with Cassian and understand each term as synonymous with the other. 

2 Claudio Moreschini and Enrico Norelli, eds., Early Christian Greek and Latin Lit¬ 
erature. A Literary History , vol. 1 (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2005), 432. 

3 See Columba Stewart, Cassian the Monk (New York- Oxford University Press, 
1998), 5-6, where Stewart notes, “Though his destiny lay in the Latin West, he was 
very much at home in the Greek East.” 
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the Christian West, southern Gaul in particular, he spent well over 
a decade in the Eastern Christian world traveling to the Egyptian 
desert regions of Nitria and Scetis in order to learn the ways of 
the celebrated anchorites who dwelt there. Years after his desert 
travels, Cassian recorded his experiences with these holy men upon 
the request from a certain bishop Castor. It was these writings, the 
now familiar Institutes and Conferences , which brought the ideas 
and practices of Egyptian monasticism to the West. As such, they 
furnished Western monasticism, underdeveloped as it was, 4 with 
the refinement and maturity of the desert monks. Further, because 
of the Evagrian and Cappadician influences on Cassian s theology, 
these writings also conveyed a vital strain of Eastern Christian 
mysticism. 5 Cassian was therefore responsible, at least in part, for 
the spread, continuation, and development of monasticism and 
mystical theology in the West, although it can be argued that the 
West was not as receptive to the latter. 

Cassian s primary mission in writing his Institutes and Conferences 
was to establish the ideal foundation, modeled in Egypt, for the 
fledgling monasticism in southern Gaul. 6 His description of his 
journeys throughout the monastic scene in Lower Egypt can 
be collated with other writings, showing his testimony to be a 
trustworthy account based on actual, first-hand experiences rather 
than hearsay. 7 While few doubt the authenticity of his interactions 
in the desert, it is probable that the structure and content of the 
Conferences as Cassian records them are largely his own creation. 8 

4 Stewart, Cassian the Monk, 17 In certain places, Cassian takes a critical posture to¬ 
ward the monastic attempts in Gaul, especially in comparison with the communi¬ 
ties of Egypt Cassian notes their poor organization, lack of discipline, discarding 
of tradition, and even open rebellion See also Cassian s preface to his Institutes The 
critical editions of the Institutes and Conferences are found in the CSEL, 13 and 17 
All references to Cassians works are to the Ramsey translations from the Ancient 
Christian Writers series 57 and 58 References throughout are to work {Inst, Conf ), 
book or Conf number, chapter, section (where necessary), and page number 

5 Cassian s dependence on Evagrius is well known and need not be elaborated here 

6 Stewart, Cassian the Monk , 4 

7 Ibid, 8 

8 Suso Frank OFM , “John Cassian on John Cassian,” Studia Patristica 33 (1997) 427 
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This is not to say that Cassian’s conversations with the monks never 
took place, nor that his writings are at odds with the substance of 
the monks’ teachings. Rather, what Cassian records most likely 
represents a summary of his own theology—a collaboration of what 
he gleaned in the desert now formulated into his own words and 
put into the mouths of the desert fathers. 

One of Cassian’s main objectives is to articulate the chief aim 
of the monk. A succinct example is found in Conference 1 where 
Abba Moses declares that the end (telos) of the monk—the whole 
aim of his profession—is “the kingdom of God or the kingdom 
of heaven” while the goal (skopos) of the monk is purity of heart 
(puntas cordis)? Abba Moses explains, 

For the sake of this [purity of heart], then, everything is to 
be done and desired. For its sake solitude is to be pursued; 
for its sake we know that we must undertake fasts, vigils, 
labors, bodily deprivations, readings, and other virtuous 
things, so that by them we may be able to acquire and keep 
a heart untouched by any harmful passion, and so that by 
taking these steps we may be able to ascend to the perfection 
of love. 10 

The puntas cordis motif runs throughout the Conferences and 
sums up the aspiration to which the monk expends all his energies 
to attain. 11 For it is the pure heart, as distinguished from the 
corruptible flesh, that is “made a dwelling place for God and a temple 
of the Holy Spirit,” and where Christ is received as the “guest” of the 


Frank argues chat Cassian gathered his literary sources, molded them together, and 
placed them in the mouths of the anchorites 

9 Conf 1IV 3,43 

10 Conf 1VII 1,45 

11 Cassian’s description of “purity of heart” is synonymous with the Evagnan teaching 
of a7ra0eia in describing perfection in terms of tranquility, stability, and steadfastness 
(see Stewart, Casstan the Monk, 46) Because this term became so controversial dur¬ 
ing Cassian’s time he substitutes the Scriptural “purity of heart” from the mouth of 
Christ in Mt 5 8 to avoid suspicion and controversy In addition to purity of heart, 
Cassian utilizes other descriptive phrases to describe this spiritual condition such as 
“simplicity of heart,” “pure prayer,” “transparency of heart,” “perfection,” and “love ” 
On the special place given to prayer see Conf 9 II 
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soul. 12 As Stewart notes, it is purity of heart which “allows one to 
see the things of God with an eye unjaundiced by sin or obsessive 
self-attention.” 13 With purity of heart comes intimate communion 
with God who indwells the soul of the monk, equipping him with 
a spiritual “eye” to see the way God sees. Sin no longer pollutes the 
soul. Cassian affirms that “the highest victory and the most enduring 
triumph will occur when, as it is said, ‘the conscience of the monk is 
soiled not even by a tiny copper coin.’” 14 

Abba Moses’ description shows that while the goal of the monk 
(i.e., purity of heart) is a spiritual reality, the means of attainment 
is the active practice of virtues. Cassian follows Evagrius in 
distinguishing between the “contemplative life,” which includes 
purity of heart, pure prayer, and contemplation, with the “active 
life,” identified with the practice of virtues. However, the two are 
not mutually exclusive. 15 Cassian envisions a unitary approach to 
monastic progress. While one progresses from the active to the 
contemplative life, they must be taken as a whole rather than two 
separate realities. Therefore, while the practice of the virtues in 
and of itself does not constitute purity of heart, it is nevertheless 
indispensable in attaining it. 16 

Cassian’s Idea of Obedience in the Monastic Life 

In his Institutes, Cassian writes that obedience “holds first place 
among the other virtues.” 17 Along with chastity and poverty, 
obedience constitutes the “essence” of the monastic life. 18 There is 
a great deal of commonality when Cassian’s teaching on obedience 

12 Inst. 5.XXI.1,131. 

13 Columba Stewart, “Scripture and Contemplation in the Monastic Spiritual Theol- 
ogy of John Cassian,” Studia Patristica 25 (1993): 459. 

14 Inst. 7.XX 1,180. 

15 Stewart, Cassian the Monk , 50-54. 

16 See for instance Conf. 1.VII.4,46. 

17 Inst. 4.XXX.1, 94. 

18 Owen Chadwick ,John Cassian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1950), 53. 
This is not to say that the other virtues practiced in the desert lacked value. Rather, 
these particular virtues came to the fore, in part, because they were more easily mani¬ 
fested through the help of external regulations, and could be tested. 
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is compared with the teachings of desert fathers in other ancient 
sources. For example, one account describes obedience as “the 
salvation of the faithful, the mother of all virtue, the entry into the 
kingdom; it raises us from the earth to heaven; obedience lives in 
the same place as the angels; it is the food of the saints who by its 
nourishment grow to fullness of life.” 19 Others insist that for recent 
converts to the monastic way of life, genuine obedience is the first 
and foremost demand of God above all else. 20 For the ancient desert 
monks, obedience is not a tangential part of monastic practice. 
Rather, it is at the very heart of their profession—to become perfect. 

The value placed upon obedience by the elders of the monastic 
community was so high that failure to comply with commands 
could be equated with disobedience to God. 21 Such acts would not 
be tolerated; swift and severe repercussions followed any failure 
to obey. This was especially true of monks newly admitted to the 
community who were undergoing training. Cassian reports that if 
the elders notice such a one who is “guilty of an act of disobedience, 
however slight, they strip him of the garb of the monastery with 
which he had been clothed and, dressed once more in what he used 
to wear, which had been laid aside, they drive him out.” 22 For monks 
of any status, there was little, if any, flexibility. Whether one failed 
to obey the rules with good motives or ill, owing to zealous labor or 
to laziness, keeping vigil or sleeping, it mattered not. Disobedience 
of any kind was believed to be of a disordered nature and always led 

19 The Desert Fathers: Sayings of the Early Christian Monks , Benedicta Ward, ed. (Lon¬ 
don: Penguin Group, 2003), 14.XIX. 

20 Ibid., 14.XV. 

21 For instance, see Inst 4.XXVII, 92. Here Cassian recalls the example of a certain 
Patermutus who entered into a monastery along with his eight-year-old son. As a 
test to the seriousness of his commitment to the monastic way of life, he was or¬ 
dered by the abba to cast his son into the river where he would most assuredly drown. 
Without hesitation, Patermutus picked up his son, ran to the river, and threw him 
in “as if he had been ordered to do so by the Lord.” Luckily, other brothers from the 
monastery were positioned by the river, presupposing Patermutus’ obedience to the 
command, and saved the lad from drowning. 

22 Inst 4.VI, 81. 
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to spiritual sickness. 23 For Cassian and many of the desert monks, 
failure to obey means failure at the very core of the monastic 
profession. 

Cassian’s writings convey that obedience must be of a certain 
order—genuine, immediate, unhesitating, and complete. The 
monastic way of life is not for the half-hearted or insincere. For 
example, if a monk is in his cell, busying himself with reading, 
writing, or any other task, he must cease what he is doing instantly 
and take up the order of his spiritual elder who may call at any 
moment. Obedience must be carried out with utmost zeal. It is this 
kind of obedience, Cassian writes, that the monks 

prefer not only to manual labor or to reading or to the peace 
and quiet of their cells but even to all other virtues, such that 
they judge everything else as negligible in comparison with 
it and are content to undergo any loss whatsoever as long as 
they do not violate this good in any respect 24 

To underscore the type of obedience required in the monastic 
profession, Cassian gives an account of the obedience of two young 
monks. The two men had been given fresh figs by their elder who 
commanded that they be delivered to an old man living deep in 
the desert. As they made their way to the old mans dwelling, they 
became disoriented by a dense fog and lost their way. After some 
time wandering aimlessly they fell victim to the harsh elements of the 
desert. When the brothers from the community realized the two had 
been delayed for some time they went out to search for them. Upon 
finding their dead bodies in the sand, they noticed the figs still in their 
possession, uneaten and untouched. Cassian acknowledges that these 
two chose “to give up the ghost rather than the trust that had been 
placed in them, and to lose their temporal lives rather than to violate 
their elder s command.” 25 The men died for the sake of obedience and 
became holy models characterized by “utter simplicity and faith.” 26 

23 Conf 4 XX 4 169 

24 Inst 4 XII, 84 

25 Inst 5 XL 1-2, 140-41 In an endnote, Ramsey observes that these men possibly 
become martyrs for obedience (149) 

26 Inst AXL\2> 101 
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The story of the two youths who died in the desert illustrates 
heroic obedience to an ordinary, mundane task. But Cassian stresses 
that this unquestioned obedience is also expected even when the 
elder’s command seems ridiculous or impossible. One outstanding 
example of obedience to the absurd was John of Lycopolis, who 
would become a celebrated monk in Egypt. Cassian remarks that 
from his youth Johns obedience had been marked by true humility, 
faith, diligence, and “a profound simplicity of heart.” On one 
occasion his superior took a dry stick, stuck it in the ground, and 
ordered John to water it twice a day until it became a living, fruit' 
bearing tree. John, showing his usual deference, and without any 
regard to its possibility, regularly watered the stick for a whole year 
until his superior (by then convinced of his sincerity) ordered him 
to stop. 27 On another occasion Johns elder ordered him to take a 
bottle of rare and precious oil and cast it out the upper window of 
the monastery. Cassian recalls, 

Aroused, he hastened upstairs, cast it out the window, and 
threw it down to the ground to break, giving little thought 
or reflection to the absurdity of the command, daily need, 
bodily weakness, the scarcity of provisions, and the limits 
and lacks of the harsh desert, in which, even if money were 
available, an item that was lost or damaged could never be 
either found or repaired. 28 

This zealous, unflinching obedience became the standard for the 
monks active life in the pursuit of heart purity. 

In the monastic world, obedience was understood as integral in 
maintaining and perpetuating the sacred traditions of antiquity. 
Cassian maintained that the monastic life could not be improvised 
nor approached with a maverick disposition. No beginner, regardless 
of willpower or good intentions, should ever assume the journey 

27 Inst. 4.XXIII-XXIV, 90-91. This story morphs in later traditions, laying stress on 
the virtue John models One version describes the tree taking root and bearing fruit, 
but the fruit is really obedience. 

28 Inst. 4.XXV, 91-92 See also Inst. 4 XXVI, 92, where John instantly and zealously 
obeys a command to roll a huge rock to his elder that previously could not be budged 
by a crowd of people. 
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toward monastic perfection while bypassing the tested, enduring 
traditions of life in the coenobium . The Egyptians considered the 
coenobium a kind of training ground. Only after the initiate had 
been purified from all the wicked vices through mortification 
and the practice of virtues in a communal environment might he 
move on to the more excellent contemplation of the anchorites. 29 
Therefore, a beginner had to enter into an established tradition and 
be subjected to experienced elders in order to conform to the very 
same experiences, examples, and traditions that made them holy. For 
all the elders themselves were refined through obedience. 30 Further, 
Cassian stresses that no aspiring elder can exercise authority unless 
he has “learned by obedience how he should command those who 
will be subject to him and has understood from the institutes of the 
elders what he should pass on to the young.” 31 The same obedience 
that proved so transformative for the elders was to be practiced in 
turn by the aspiring novice. This became the normative pattern. One 
generation of monks would enter the monastic life, attain perfection 
and maturity through obedience (and other practices), and pass on 
their teachings and examples to the succeeding generation. 

So important was the established tradition and regulative order 
in the monastic life that many coenobitic communities eventually 
frowned upon hermits who, instead of following established rules, 
made up their own and abandoned the traditional order of things 
stemming from the wisdom and experience of earlier fathers. 32 
These solitaries, also known as sarabites , were to be avoided, even 
deplored. This is the case, as Abba Piamun warns, primarily because 
their so-called “perfection” is merely a showy exterior rather than an 
inward reality. Their folly is manifested clearly in their disregard of 
obedience to a superior. They have no desire to be under the authority 
of an elder to whom they would have to subject themselves. Instead, 

29 Chadwick, Cassian , 51 

30 See Mayeul de Dreuille, Seeking the Absolute Love: The Founders of Christian Monas - 
ticism (New York: Crossroad Publishing, 1999). 

31 Inst. 2.111.1,38. 

32 Owen Chadwick, Introduction to Conferences , Colin Luibheid, ed. (New York: Pau- 
list Press, 1985), 5-6. 
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their concern is to “be loosed from the yoke of the elders and to be 
free to exercise their own wills, to go wherever they please and to 
wander about and act as it suits them.” 33 

Overall, one of the most crucial reasons for entering an established 
order where obedience was practiced was to imitate Christ—the 
One who emptied himself and took the form of a slave. 34 Obedience 
was inextricably linked with this imitation. Because the elders had 
learned to follow the example of Christ, becoming pure in heart, 
obedience to them and following their examples meant following 
Christ. 35 This again underscores the reason Cassian gives for entering 
into an established monastic tradition; it is here where the imitation 
of Christ has been practiced and perfected for generations. 

The Relationship of Obedience with the Virtues 

One of Cassian s concerns throughout his Institutes and Conferences 
is to explain the range of virtues expected to be present and 
consistently practiced in the life of the monk in order to attain 
purity of heart. While obedience holds a place of prominence 
among the virtues, Cassian is careful to give special attention to 
other virtues he believes are vital. However, it is at this point where 
Cassians readers may run into confusion. While he specifically 
grants priority to obedience, 36 at times he seems to give superior 
status to other virtues such as discretion (or discernment) and 
humility. In the second conference Cassian, through the mouth 
of Abba Moses, gives priority to the virtue of discernment because 
of its role in the attainment of perfection. Here discernment is 
considered “the begetter, guardian, and moderator of all virtues.” 37 
In Conference 1, the same Abba Moses declares that among all the 

33 Conf 18.VII.4,641. 

34 Cf. Phil 2:5-10 

35 Philip Turner, “John Cassian and the Desert Fathers: Sources for Christian Spiritual¬ 
ity?” Pro Ecclesia 13, no. 4 (2004): 470,482. 

36 Again, see Inst. 4.XXX.1, where Cassian clearly gives obedience first place among 
the virtues. Indeed, the overall content of Book IV of the Institutes provides the sup¬ 
portive framework for his thesis. 

37 Conf 2.IV.4,87. 
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virtues discernment “holds the supreme and first place.” 38 Likewise, 
in a later conference Cassian claims through Abba Nesteros that the 
virtue of humility is “the teacher of all the virtues ... the most firm 
foundation of the heavenly edifice ... the Saviors own magnificent 
gift.” 39 Thus, on different occasions throughout the Conferences, 
obedience, discernment, and humility each appear as the highest 
of all the virtues. Is Cassian guilty of self-contradiction? Or, can 
his claims for each virtue be reconciled? I believe his puzzling 
statements can be reconciled if, first and foremost, one grasps 
the nature and function of the virtues in Cassian’s theological 
schema. Second, and closely following, one must understand the 
interrelationship Cassian recognizes among the virtues. In a sense, 
their inter-connectedness forms a “virtue mosaic.” 

Most of Cassian’s discussions on the virtues focus on their 
function in monastic life. He often points to their roles in 
coenobitic training, waging war against the vices, struggling 
against the demons, and progressing toward purity of heart. But 
he remains rather ambiguous concerning any existential reality 
the virtues may possess. Chadwick draws attention to this, noting 
that Cassian sometimes defines the virtues as the opposite of 
vice rather than attributing to them any constructive reality. For 
instance, chastity can be defined as abstaining from fornication 
and sexual impropriety; humility comes to mean refraining from 
pride; diligence comes to be understood as the successful struggle 
against acedia, and so forth. 40 Chadwicks observation is valid. 
However, the fact that Cassian ascribes specific functionality to the 
virtues indicates that they are more than just the absence of vice. 
For example, Cassian often uses construction imagery to illustrate 
the reality and purpose of the virtues. On numerous occasions, 
he describes each as a type of building block that makes up the 
“superstructure” of virtues. It is this superstructure—all the virtues 
present and interrelating—that the monk is to construct with 

38 Conf. 1.XXIII. 1,63. 

39 Conf. 15.VII.2,542. 

40 Chadwick John Cassian , 103. 
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the help of God. 41 While we cannot take these spatial metaphors 
too literally as evidence for the constructive reality of the virtues, 
they do give an indication of the positive way Cassian views them. 
Each virtue seems to carry something substantive in and of itself 
for the fight against wickedness and the successful arrival at purity 
of heart. Guyette notes that Cassian treats each virtue as having 
validity on its own terms. Thus, Cassian does not empty the virtues 
of constructive reality, nor does he collapse them under the rubric 
of love as Augustine tends to do. 42 Rather, they have reality only as 
they exist in relation to one another. 

For Cassian, each virtue carries its own validity without its 
identity being blurred by absorption into a separate higher virtue. 
But no virtue is isolated or freestanding. If we look carefully at 
Cassian s teaching on the virtues throughout his works, we find that 
they share a kind of relationship best described as mutual inherence 
with one another, making up a beautiful mosaic where each virtue 
has distinct identity and place while interrelating with the others. 
We might even label this shared relationship as “perichoretie” in 
that the virtues exist in relation to one another. Cassian maintains 
that while the virtues are divided among various species and names, 
their point of interconnection is their shared single nature. To 
illustrate this concept, he warns that if a monk fails in some of the 
virtues, he possesses none of them perfectly. He inquires, 

41 Inst. 12.XXXI1.1, 273. The idea of the interrelatedness of the virtues is not original 
with Cassian It appears in figures like Gregory of Nyssa, and likely goes back to the 
Stoics. 

42 Fred Guyette, “John Cassian on Faith and Action,” Pro Ecclesia 12, no. 1 (2003)* 
98 Chadwick seems to disagree with Guyette s thesis, claiming that chanty was the 
“transcendent virtue in which all individual virtues were absorbed” and that “chanty 
engulfs the other virtues in its supreme embrace” (Chadwick, John Cassian , 103-4). 
This argument has merit, especially when one considers the prominence given to 
charity throughout the entire Cassian corpus. However, it seems that Cassians over¬ 
all treatment of love (e g., “perfect love”) is more along the lines of a goal ( skopos ) 
synonymous with purity of heart / perfection rather than one of the virtues practiced 
in the “active life.” But even when he seems to lump charity in with the other virtues, 
he treats it as its own separate entity which is intimately related, though not superior 
to, the other virtues (cf. Inst. 12.XXXI) 
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For how can a person be believed to have extinguished the 
searing emotions of lust, which are set ablaze not only at the 
body’s behest but even by the mind s wickedness, if he has 
been unable to dull the stings of anger that crowd upon him 
from the intemperate heart alone? 43 

This is just one example of the inseparable relationship shared 
among the virtues in addition to their distinct role in successfully 
living out the holy life. 

Because of Cassian s overarching view of the monastic life, each 
virtue fills a necessary gap in the monks spiritual structure and by 
no means excludes or overshadows the others. 44 This, however, is 
not to say that all the virtues are equal. Admittedly, as much of this 
study has already shown, Cassian ascribes a virtue-like obedience a 
place of greater preeminence when compared to most of the other 
virtues. Nevertheless, when we understand this relationship of 
reciprocity shared among the virtues we are able to make better sense 
of the seemingly contradictory statements he makes concerning 
their hierarchy. Even the prominent virtues of obedience, humility, 
renunciation, and discernment require the presence of all other 
virtues in order to attain the ideal of perfection. 

Cassian provides abundant examples demonstrating the 
inseparable relationship shared among the virtues and how their 
interrelationship assists the monk in attaining purity of heart. As 
noted above, Cassian gives a unique place to the virtue of discretion 
through the mouth of Abba Moses. At the same time, Abba Moses 

43 Inst 5.XI 1-2,122-23. 

44 Note the place of the virtues in Cassian s or do salutts in attaining monastic perfec¬ 
tion. Cassian, I believe, begins with assisting grace (though this has certainly been 
debated for some time). On the human end, conversion begins with the fear of the 
Lord, which in turn births the desired pursuit of perfection. Next comes full renun¬ 
ciation which enables humility, leadmg to the dying of desire. Death of desire allows 
the vices to be uprooted, from which the seeds of virtue begin to grow. Abundance 
of virtue engenders purity of heart, and with purity of heart, one finally attains the 
kingdom of God (see Turner, 479-80 and Conf. 9 III). Turner further elaborates 
that the “chief characteristics of life in Christ are the fear of the Lord, renunciation, 
humility, obedience, and patience. These qualities demarcate the crucified Christ and 
so also anyone who desires to be crucified with Christ ” 
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qualifies, “True discretion is not obtained except by true humility” 45 
This most excellent virtue is fruitless—even impossible—without 
the virtue of humility. It is only when humility becomes a living 
reality that the monk finds discernment meaningful. 

In another important example, Cassian insists that if one wishes 
to arrive at perfection, humility must be at the foundation of the 
structure of the virtues. For when humility is absent, “neither the 
good of obedience nor the strength of patience nor the tranquility 
of gentleness nor the perfection of love can be laid hold of, and 
without these [the] heart will never be able to be the dwelling place 
of the Holy Spirit.” 46 In fact, a monk is powerless to offer genuine 
obedience to an elder “unless he has been consumed with the fear of 
God and has been perfected by the virtue of humility.” 47 At the same 
time, Cassian tells his readers that humility cannot be attained unless 
one undergoes true renunciation in the heart by the love of Christ, 
and “the yoke and submission of obedience have been taken up in 
simplicity of heart ...” 48 If the monk remains in steadfast obedience 
the result is a humble heart which enables him to judge himself as 
lower than his companions. 49 Here in this single strain we find a 
relationship of interdependence especially between several important 
virtues. Though Cassian gives these virtues individual superiority in 
various contexts throughout his writings, they in fact belong together. 

From the many references to this mutual relationship among the 
virtues, particular emphasis is given to the relationship between 
renunciation, humility, and obedience. Indeed, Cassian declares 
that his objective in Book IV of his Institutes , which is the most 
substantive section on obedience in his whole corpus, is to instruct 
the one who “renounces this world, whereby he may be led to true 
humility and perfect obedience and be able to mount the heights of 
the other virtues as well.” 50 Cassian defines renunciation as “nothing 

45 Conf. 2.X. 1,90. 

46 Inst. 12.XXI. 266. 

47 Inst. 2.III.4.38. 

48 Inst. 12.XXXII.2,273. 

49 Inst. 2.III.2-4,38. 

50 Inst. 4.XXIII, 90 (italics added). 
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else than a manifestation of the cross and a dying” 51 For Cassian, 
this act of renunciation is paramount to the monastic profession; 
it is what makes becoming and remaining a monk possible. For 
obedience itself, along with the diligent practice of other virtues, is 
contingent upon total renunciation. One “could not remain subject 
to the discipline of the monastery for any length of time, nor indeed 
grasp hold of the virtue of humility and obedience or be content 
with the poverty and strictness of the coenobium” if something 
material, however small or insignificant, was kept back and hidden 
in the conscience. 52 But while obedience is possible only insofar as 
total renunciation has taken place, Merton, commenting on Cassian, 
notes that “obedience is the touchstone of monastic renunciation ” 53 
Here again the relationship of mutual dependence between virtues 
comes into focus. Both retain their distinct identities while at once 
relying on the other to remain vital. On the one hand, obedience 
means nothing without a genuine renunciation of ones heart and 
possessions. 54 On the other hand, obedience becomes the very 
standard by which renunciation is measured. The validity of one 
implies the validity of the other. 

Finally, it is important to note that the grand “superstructure” 
of virtues has “perfect prayer” as its goal: a goal synonymous with 
purity of heart. It is crucial to note that all the virtues in Cassian s 
system, united together, have a telic orientation; they strive as one 
for perfection. In Conference IX, Abba Isaac declares that there 
exists a “mutual and undivided link” between prayer (inseparable 
from purity of heart) and the virtues. He asserts that 

as the structure of all the virtues tends to the perfection of 
prayer, so, unless all things have been joined together and 
cemented under this capstone, in no way will they be able to 
remain firm and stable. For just as the perpetual and constant 
tranquility of prayer about which we are speaking cannot be 

51 Inst 4.XXXIV, 97. 

52 Inst 4.III.2, 80. 

53 Thomas Merton, Cassian and the Fathers, Monastic Wisdom Series (Kalamazoo 
Cistercian Publications, 2005), 142 

54 Dreuille, 107. 
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acquired and perfected without those virtues, neither can 
these latter, which lay the foundation for it, achieve comple¬ 
tion unless it be persevered in. 55 

Just as the virtues inhere in one another, so do they inhere in perfect 
prayer as one edifice. They are bound up with the very purpose for 
which they exist. 

The overarching purpose of this section has been threefold: 
first, to underscore Cassians conception of the essential nature 
of the virtues; second, to show that the preeminence ascribed to 
several individual virtues is reconcilable when we understand the 
mutual relationship shared among the virtues in their one edifice; 
and third, to demonstrate the place given to obedience within 
this superstructure of virtues. Now that the role of obedience in 
monastic practice as well as its location within the structure of 
virtues has been established, attention will be given to the place of 
obedience in attaining the monastic spiritual ideal. 

The Place of Obedience in the Monastic Quest for Purity of 
Heart 

Book IV of the Institutes is Cassians most detailed discussion of 
obedience. Here Cassian provides an in-depth description of its fruit 
and practice, along with a number of exceptional examples of monks 
who displayed excellence in obedience. At various points he seems 
to suggest that obedience is the goal of the monk. However, when 
we examine the Institutes and Conferences as a whole we find that it 
is purity of heart which constitutes the goal (, skopos ) of the monk, 56 
while obedience plays an indispensable role in its attainment. It is 
clear that Cassian understands obedience as essential to the active 
life, thereby making a necessary contribution to the contemplative 
life through which the monk reaches purity of heart. 

While Cassian admits the values of the solitary life, he especially 
emphasizes the necessity of the coenobitic life in learning the way 
of perfection. Only in community can obedience be practiced in a 

55 Conf 9.11.1-2,329. 

56 Recall the discussion with Abba Moses in Conf. 1. 
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meaningful way. Cassian makes this clear in his depiction of Abba 
John in Conference 19. After living for twenty years as an anchorite 
in the desert, John set out for the coenobium when the worries 
and distractions of the solitary life (due in part to the increasing 
number of desert inhabitants) began to cause his zeal for divine 
contemplation to grow cold and entangle his thoughts in the web 
of carnal matters. The coenobitic life offered an occasion to practice 
a different set of virtues. John testified that what he would lose in 
“sublimity of contemplation” would be made up by “submission and 
obedience.” He explains, “For it is a wretched thing for a person to 
profess the knowledge of some art or profession and not to achieve 
perfection in it.” 57 And if he should suffer any lack in purity from 
leaving the desert John is nevertheless able to take comfort: 

I shall happily be compensated by the gospel precept alone, 
which certainly cannot be subordinated to any of the other 
fruits of the desert, so that I need have no thought for the 
next day. And, subject to an abba until death, I shall seem 
to a certain degree to imitate him of whom it is said: “He 
humbled Himself, having become obedient unto death ” 58 

Here Cassian points to a degree of perfection found in the monastery 
that the solitary life cannot offer. This key to this perfection is 
obedience. 

As we have seen, Cassian professes that the structured life of 
humble obedience is vital to the realization of a pure heart. But as 
important as this is, the most crucial aspect of obedience which 
makes attaining perfection possible is its effect of emptying the 
monk of his self-will. This relationship between obedience and 
the crucifixion of the self cannot be underestimated. For as long 
as the will remains “alive,” that is, self-activated, self-interested, or 
stubborn—in a word, sinful 59 —purity of heart remains elusive. 60 

57 Conf. 19.V.1,672. 

58 Conf 79.VI.6,674, Cf. Phil 2-7. 

59 See Merton, 149, who observes that the “root of all sin is active and strong” in the 
self-will. 

60 Chadwick, John Cassian , 55. Chadwick points out here that for Cassian and the des¬ 
ert monks, a “radical denial of selfT so crucial to reaching perfection, could not be 
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The will must be conquered, and it is genuine obedience (with all 
its related graces) that overcomes this formidable obstacle. 

Since the time of Anthony, obedience to commands was 
considered instrumental for the eradication of self-will. Eventually, 
even among the hermits “obedience became the most applauded 
virtue of a disciple.” 61 Pambo, one of the most celebrated desert 
fathers, is recorded to have said that the greatness of obedience 
lies in the fact that it “roots out” the self-will, making the monk a 
servant to another’s will. Those who have surrendered themselves 
accordingly and persevere in this way of life until death are saints. 62 
Ultimately, for the monk obedience was practiced for one supreme 
reason; “freedom from a presumptuous self-will.” 63 

The obedience required from a monk in the monastery, a young 
monk in particular, was so complete as to make his will completely 
subservient to the will of the spiritual elder whose will was more 
oriented to the will of God than his own. 64 For inhabitants of the 
coenobium, independence of any kind was prohibited. They were 
not permitted to call anything their own, nor do anything of their 
own volition outside of their fixed responsibilities. 65 They were even 
prevented from using their own judgment in matters pertaining to 
deciphering good from evil. These situations too, when they arose, 
were to be appealed to the elders who would make the necessary 

accomplished as long as personal will or independence was maintained. Therefore, 
obedience “became the plinth of the coenobitic life—more momentous than any 
monastic practices, paramount over every virtue, the ABC in the learning of perfec¬ 
tion” 

61 Chadwick, John Cassian, 54 

62 The Desert Fathers * Sayings of the Early Christian Monks , 14.VI I. 

63 Benedict Guevrn OSB, “The Beginning and End of Purity of Heart. From Cassian to 
the Master and Benedict” in Purity of Heart in Early Ascetic and Monastic Literature. 
Harriet Luckman & Linda Kulzer, eds. (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1999), 206. 

64 The monk must do nothing except what the abba requires so that praeter abbatis 
mandatum, nullapemtus voluntas vwat m nobis (quoted m Merton, 201). Note also 
Merton’s observance that only the will of God is done in the monastery. The Supe¬ 
rior, who has become perfect in obedience, adheres to the tradition of the ancients 
while the monks in turn obey the Superior. In this way, “nobody in the monastery 
does his own will” (142). 

65 Inst . 4.XIII, XVI.l, 84-85. 
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decisions. 66 Cassian praises the surrendered obedience of these 
men who “do not even presume to attend to their common and 
natural necessities on their own authority, to say nothing of daring 
to leave their cells, without the knowledge and permission of their 
superior” 67 So fervent is their aim for unalloyed obedience that they 
“strive to accomplish everything that has been ordered by him [the 
superior], and without discussion as if it were ordained from heaven 
by God,” neither hesitating nor fearing the difficulty of any given 
command. Such is their faith, devotion, and respect for the elder 
and fervor for obedience. 68 

However, this degree of obedience is not possible without 
humility. As has been examined, the intimate union between 
obedience and humility in Cassians scheme is ubiquitous. This is 
especially apparent as Cassian treats the self-emptying of the will. 
Humility plays a fundamental role, united with obedience, in the 
crucifixion of the self. As their model extraordinaire, the Egyptian 
monastics held up Jesus Christ as the One who subjugated his 
own will in deference to the Father and emptied himself (eccvrov 
£K£vco<7£v), taking on the nature of a servant ([xopcf)r]v Sovkov 
laj^cov). 69 As the Son of God had exemplified in His kenosis and 
life of obedience to the Father, so too must the will of the monk 
be utterly surrendered in an attitude of unsullied humility and 
obedience. 

In addition to humility, the two spiritual weapons of renunciation 
and mortification are integral to the virtue of obedience in the 
crucifixion of self-will. For the monk to become truly spiritual, he 
must undergo at least two essential renunciations. The first includes 
all material possessions with the correlative activities of poverty and 
fasting. The second renunciation is an interior one that involves the 
surrender of the will. 70 If renunciation constitutes the spiritual act 

66 Chadwick, John Cassian , 55. 

67 Inst. 4.X, 83. 

68 Ibid. 

69 Phil 2:7, and see A. M. C. Casiday, Tradition and Theology m John Cassian , Oxford 
Early Christian Studies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 97-98. 

70 Guevin, 209. In Cassians teaching on renunciation he closely follows Evagrius. See 
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of surrendering the will, obedience becomes the objective means of 
carrying this out. Similarly, the practice of mortification plays an 
instrumental role in the death to self. For it was through habitual 
mortification that the monk could hope to put his sinful desires 
to death, conquer his self-centeredness, and mould his will after 
the will of God. 71 Obedience and the practice of mortification are 
complementary. As Chadwick notes, “Submission to the elders is 
nowhere more important than in the practice of mortification.” 72 
Hence, obedience, with the complementary virtues of humility, 
renunciation, and mortification, plays a causative function in 
assisting the genuine monk in dying to his self-will, which in turn 
leads to the attainment of perfection. 

Conclusion 

As much as John Cassian was influenced by the mystical theology 
of Evagrius and the Cappadocians, his guidelines for the monastic 
profession, notably in the Institutes, are rather concrete. While 
mystical and contemplative motifs are certainly part of the 
landscape, 73 we are confronted with a comparatively straight¬ 
forward, even pragmatic approach for attaining the monastic ideal 
of heart purity. 74 This approach, I believe, is one of the reasons 
Cassian spends a considerable amount of time treating a practical 
virtue like obedience. 

Cassian s treatment of obedience is broad and sweeping, though 
not always precise. This should not come as a surprise since his 
ambiguity on various subjects is well known. But because of this 
lack of clarity certain questions are raised for modern readers far 
removed from Cassian’s 5th-century context. While space does not 

the Kephaha by Evagrius in Vincent L Wimbush, Ascetic Behavior m Greco-Roman 
Antiquity A Sourcebook (Minneapolis Fortress Press, 1990), 184, and Chadwick, 
John Cassian , 55 

71 Chadwick, John Cassian, 70 

72 Ibid, 72 

73 This is particularly true in the Conferences where Cassian moves from the “nuts and 
bolts” style of instruction found in the Institutes to the interior motifs of pure prayer 
and purity of heart 

74 Cassian s pragmatic side may, in part, be a result of his time with Chrysostom 
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permit full treatment, it is important to note some of the lingering 
questions that relate to obedience in Cassian s writings. For instance, 
Chadwick observes that Cassian is not always consistent concerning 
the figure to whom obedience is owed. He does not always ascribe 
clear status to a superior and sometimes suggests that obedience is 
rendered to a group of elders rather than one person . 75 Whether 
or not his immediate audience would have understood this as a 
dilemma is unclear. 

Another more serious difficulty involves the famed stories 
Cassian provides as examples of obedience. Some of the attitudes of 
the monks in these stories resemble Stoic apathy to the exclusion of 
sound Christian discernment. In these cases the monks in question 
do not consider refusing orders, even if those orders could lead to 
wickedness. In this regard, Basils teaching on obedience appears to 
be at odds with Cassians. Basil advises that the instructions given 
from men should be tested by the commands of God. In Cassians 
eyes, this would be unacceptable because it implies the free use of 
judgment by those who are not to possess a will of their own . 76 This 
contrast between Cassian and Basil is evidence that while certain 
characteristics were generally shared throughout the monastic 
world, there was no single official rule ensuring uniformity among 
the monastic communities. As to the apathy of the monks in the 
stories, however, it is possible that these highlight Cassian s embrace 
of certain elements of car&Qeia (although he never uses the term), 
but should not be read as Cassian subordinating basic Christian 
practice to pagan philosophy. 

A third possible difficulty in Cassian concerns his views on 
attaining perfection. At times he seems to suggest that human effort 
alone (e.g., consistent obedience) is efficacious for obtaining a pure 
heart . 77 However, when one gives Cassian a careful reading it is 

75 Chadwick,/ 0 /w Cassian , 56-58. 

76 Ibid. 

77 Numerous scholars have discussed the roles of free will and grace in Cassian s thought, 
especially as it concerns the “semi-Pelagianism” with which he is often unfairly 
linked. While discussion on this matter lies outside the bounds of this study, see 
D. J. MacQueen, “John Cassian on Grace and Free Will with Particular Reference to 
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clear that the practice of virtues, while necessary, is not the ultimate 
cause of perfection . 78 Perfection (i.e., purity of heart) comes from 
God. No amount of bare human effort can attain heart purity 
without the assisting grace of God. Cassian teaches that purity 
of heart is ultimately made possible by grace, not through labor 
alone . 79 Overall, his writings convey a synergism at work in which 
obedience—indeed all the virtues—play an integral role in attaining 
purity of heart. The virtues become the means through which the 
monk cooperates with the grace of God in order to become perfect. 

Cassian’s writings had far-reaching influence on the Church in 
general and monasticism in particular. His communication of the 
rich tradition of Eastern monasticism and spirituality from the 
desert fathers (as well as Evagrius) to the Western Christian world 
had a profound impact. These themes from Eastern Christianity 
especially influenced St Benedict. Cassian’s writings helped form 
the Benedictine conceptions of moderation, humility, prayer, 
the role of the divine office, and, of course, obedience . 80 Cassians 
teaching on obedience and purity of heart spread and took root far 
from the Egyptian desert, helping shape a young but flourishing 
monasticism in the West. 


Institutio XIII and Callatio XII,” in Recherches de theologie anctenne et meditvale 44 
(1977)* 5-28; Rebecca Harden Weaver, Divine Grace and Human Agency: A Study 
of the Semi-Pelagian Controversy , Patristic Monograph Series 15 (Macon, Georgia: 
Mercer University Press, 1996). 

78 Note here that Cassian does not teach perfection as a static absolute. It is a relative per¬ 
fection that must be mamtained throughout the spiritual struggles and temptations of 
life. While one can attain purity of heart, this does not imply perfect sinlessness. 

79 Inst . 12.X-XI, 259-260. Cassian declares, “For no affliction of this body and no 
contrition of heart could be sufficient to lay hold of the true chastity of the inner man 
so as to be able to acquire by bare human effort—that is, without Gods help—the 
great virtue of purity, which is natural to the angels alone and native to heaven, since 
the accomplishment of every good thing comes from the grace of the one who, out 
of his manifold generosity, has bestowed everlasting blessedness and immeasurable 
glory on our slender willing and our brief and paltry running.” 

80 Dreuille, 109. 
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The Transgression of Adam and Christ the 
New Adam: St Augustine and St Maximus the 
Confessor on the Doctrine of Original Sin 

Daniel Haynes 


“What I am saying is that in the beginning sin seduced Adam and 
persuaded him to transgress God’s commandment, whereby sin 
gave rise to pleasure and, by means of this pleasure, nailed itself in 
Adam to the very depths of our nature, thus condemning our whole 
human nature to death and, via humanity, pressing the nature of 
(all) created beings toward mortal extinction.” 1 

Introduction 

To a Western theologian, such a quote by Maximus Confessor, a 
sixth- and seventh-century Byzantine theologian, may be very 
surprising. There have sometimes been coarse characterizations of 
the Christian East by the West—such as by Adolf von Harnack— 
that sinfulness and fallenness, in particular “original sin,” are not a 
part of its theological anthropology, but this type of claim is narrow 
in perspective and should be reduced to an ignoratio elenchi} 
According to the Eastern Christian tradition, which prefers 
the phrase “ancestral sin” (7rpo7raTopitCT] apapria) over “original 
sin,” human fallenness is situated within the greater narrative of 
creation, incarnation, resurrection, and cosmic recapitulation and 
divinization. Sin and the Fall are a part of the human condition, 
but they are not a part of the human makeup as an essential quality; 
nor are they the final chapter of the cosmic story. Humanity also 
does not stand guilty of Adam’s sin as one massa damnata ; as 

1 St Maximus the Confessor, Ad Thalassium 61 (CCSG 22:95), in On the Cosmic Mys¬ 
tery of Jesus Christ: Selected Writingsfrom Maximus the Confessor , ed. Paul M. Blow¬ 
ers and Robert L. Wilken (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2003), 137. 

2 See for instance, Adolph von Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte , vol. 2 
(Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1964), 166. 
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Jean-Claude Larchet notes, “only the consequences of Adam’s 
sin on nature are transmitted, which are essentially more or less 
radically.” 3 Guilt, or culpability, is not something transmitted from 
generation to generation through our fallen nature—as in the 
Augustinian tradition—but instead what is considered “inherited” 
is the subjugation to death and passibility. In the Greek Patristic 
tradition, it is the fear of death and its avoidance that is generally 
seen as instigating the false use of the passions, by which sin enters 
into the life of every human being. 

So, the difference between Eastern and Western perspectives 
on the Fall lay first in the determination of how all humanity is 
connected with the sin of Adam and Eve (the issue of Original Sin) 
and second in the subsequent results of this fall for the entire cosmos 
(the issue of ancestral guilt and the fallen state). Maximus the 
Confessor articulates a position between the Eastern and Western 
perspectives on original sin. From an Eastern perspective, Maximus 
sees the results of original sin being death and passibility, and from 
a Western perspective Maximus determines that fallenness is the 
effect of a sinful and severely weakened gnomic will, which is not 
inline with the logos of its created nature. Maximus’ qualification 
of the gnomic (yvoop]) will that is hypostatic in nature—instead 
of an “essential quality” 4 of the human person like the natural 
will—allows for a human being to have an intact nature that is not 
inherently corrupted or guilty and also a fallen will that impassions 
and enslaves them to sin. 

There are several essays on the topic of original sin in Maximus, 
and so I do not intend to repeat a general analysis of Maximus’ 
thinking on the subject. What I wish to present in this article is a 
more in-depth study of the connection and disconnection between 
Augustine and Maximus on original sin in their writings. These two 
great thinkers in Christian theology, separated by a little over 100 

3 Jean-Claude Larchet, “Ancestral Guilt According to St Maximus Confessor: A 

Bridge between Eastern and Western Conceptions,” Sobomost 20/1 (1998): 26. Cf. 

John Boojamra, “Original Sin According to St Maximus the Confesssor,” SVTQ10 

(1976): 19-30. 

4 John Boojamra, “Original Sin According to St. Maximus Confessor,” 27. 
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years and both located in Carthage, North Africa, for a long period, 5 
hold a great deal of agreement on the topic, but it is their differences 
that present issues for Eastern and Western Christian relations. I will 
argue that Maximus’ hypostatic and tropological understanding of 
will and original sin take seriously the Augustinian concerns with 
the good of created nature and the infectious existence of sin in 
the world, while at the same time avoiding a Manichean reading of 
original sin that sees sin as corrupting human nature and rejecting 
the transference of guilt through procreation. While there are 
negative aspects to Maximus’ treatment of the body and sex in his 
discussion of original sin, the upshot is an anthropology that leaves 
human nature intact and more easily open to divinization. 

Augustine and Maximus: the Soul and the Imago Dei 

Gregory of Nyssa (ca 335—394) in his work, On the Creation of Man, 
eloquently describes the importance of the creation of humankind 
over all other created reality: 

O marvellous! A sun is made, and no counsel precedes; a 
heaven likewise; and to these no single thing in creation is 
equal. So great a wonder is formed by a word alone, and the 
saying indicates neither when, nor how, nor any such detail. 

So too in all particular cases, the aether, the stars, the inter¬ 
mediate air, the sea, the earth, the animals, the plants—all are 
brought into being with a word, while only to the making of 
man does the Maker of all draw near with circumspection, so 
as to prepare beforehand for him material for his formation, 
and to liken his form to an archetypal beauty, and, setting 
before him a mark for which he is to come into being, to make 
for him a nature appropriate and allied to the operations, and 
suitable for the object in hand. 6 

5 For a discussion on whether Maximus knew the works of Augustine, see G. Berthold, 
“Did Maximus the Confessor Know Augustine in Studia Patristica, XVII, 1, ed. Eliz¬ 
abeth A. Livingstone (Oxford/New York: Cistercian Publishers, 1982), 14-17; Brian 
E. Daley, SJ, “Making a Human Will Divine: Augustine and Maximus on Christ and 
Human Salvation,” in Orthodox Readings of Augustine, eds. George Demacopoulos & 
Aristotle Papanikolaou (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2008), 101-26. 

6 Gregory of Nyssa, On the Creation of Man (PG 44:133-36). 
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This beautiful and symmetrical picture of creation that Gregory 
paints touches upon a fundamental element to both Latin and 
Greek Patristic theology: that the human person is the central point 
of the Creation around which the cosmos revolves. Humans are 
the crown of Gods creative acts and reflect His glory because they 
are made in His image. Where Latin and Greek thought generally 
differ is on the ability of this image to be disfigured. 

The Greek Fathers spoke about “the inclination towards God.” 7 
With this phrase they are emphasizing that human beings are made 
in the image of God and are therefore called to adoption and the 
redemption of their bodies (Rom 8:23). Such a positive starting 
point does not side-step human fallenness, but moves beyond it 
so as to reveal true human nature. At least as early as Irenaeus of 
Lyon (ca. 202) in the second century—and developed more fully 
by Origen (ca. 185—254)—the Greek Fathers began separating the 
concepts of image (efoccov) and likeness (ofxoicoau;) so that image refers 
to humankinds “protological endowment,” and likeness refers to 
the “eschatological vocation” of humanity in the recapitulation and 
deification of the cosmos. 8 Gods image in humankind does not change 
or suffer, but humanity’s likeness to God, developed through grace 
and virtue, opens up to deification. Being made in the image of God 
means that humans are, “Simultaneously earthly and heavenly, transient 
and eternal, visible and invisible, truly and in fact a 'deified animal.’” 9 

The Latin and Greek Fathers both believed that creaturely 
existence could not be reduced to a flat ontology; but the Latin 
tradition, at least represented by Augustine, did not hold that the 
image and likeness were separate categories of anthropology. For 
Augustine, likeness did not add to the image of God, but was the 
measurement of the deformity of the image to its original. Augustine 
elucidates on the image of God in humankind in the De Trinitate 
through the analogy of the Trinity: 

7 Panayiotis Nellas, Deification m Christ , tr. Norman Russell (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1997), 15. 

8 Blowers, On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christy 93. 

9 Blowers, On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christy 93. 
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For it was not that gods might make, or make after the image 
and likeness of gods; but that the Father, and Son, and Holy 
Spirit might make after the image of the Father, and Son, and 
Holy Spirit, that man might subsist as the image of God. And 
God is the Trinity. But because that image of God was not 
made altogether equal to Him, as being not born of Him, but 
created by Him; in order to signify this, he is in such way the 
image as that he is “after the image,” that is, he is not made 
equal by parity, but approaches to Him by a sort of likeness. 10 

Since human beings are ontologically and ethically distinct from 
the Trinity, likeness for Augustine is a matter of degree on a 
gradient scale in the chain of being to God. 11 To be an image is to be 
a likeness to an original. Thus, the image of God can be more or less 
deformed in a human being depending on the scale of likeness. But 
no matter what the level of deformity of the image through sin, it 
is never fully eradicated. Later in the De Trinitate , Augustine states, 
“For, as [I] have said, although worn out and defaced by losing the 
participation of God, yet the image of God still remains. For it is 
His image in this very point, that it is capable of Him, and can be 
partaker of Him.” 12 Augustine probably held image and likeness to 
be synonyms to emphasize grace in his dispute with Pelagius. 

The Greek Patristic tradition held to the distinction of Irenaeus 
and Origen between image and likeness while also believing that 
likeness adds something to the image of God in humans. Maximus 
the Confessor follows this theological anthropology, but with an 
apophatic distinction between the nature of God and the image 
inherited from Cappadocian thought. 13 In Ambiguum 7, Maximus 
comments: 


10 De Trinitate , 7.6.12. Unless otherwise noted, all quotes from the De Trinitate will be 
from the Edmund Hill, OP, translation, The Trinity (Brooklyn, NY: New City Press, 
1991 & 2000). 

11 De Trinitate , 12.11.16. 

12 De Trinitate , 14.8.11. 

13 Lars Thunberg and A. L. Allchm, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthro¬ 
pology of Maximus Confessor (Chicago, IL: Open Court, 1995), 115. 
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As to the beginning, in addition to receiving being itself, one 
receives the natural good by participation: as to the end, one 
zealously traverses ones course toward the beginning and 
source without deviation by means of ones good will and 
choice. And through this course one becomes God, being 
made by God. To the inherent goodness of the image is added 
the likeness acquired by the practice of virtue and the exercise 
of the will. The inclination to ascend and to see ones proper 
beginning was implanted in [humanity] by nature. 14 

This very positive emphasis on free will and deification through 
virtues is qualified in Maximus’ Four Hundred Chapters on Love 
with the doctrine of grace. In Century 3, chapter 25, Maximus 
discusses four divine attributes communicated to humankind and 
sustained by his Providence: being, eternal being, goodness, and 
wisdom. The first two properties are given by nature (the image of 
his being by our being, the image of his eternal being by our eternal 
being) and the second two are given by grace (the likeness of his 
goodness by our goodness, and the image of his wisdom by our 
wisdom). 15 Maximus says, "every rational nature indeed is made to 
the image of God; but only those who are good and wise are made to 
his likeness.” 16 Maximus uses likeness to emphasize the reciprocity 
between God and humans through self-determination and grace. 
Lars Thunberg aptly puts it as follows: "Likeness perfects the image 
character of man in that it completes what is of nature, and is thus 
unchangeable, with what is of will, and thus differentiated according 
to everyone’s personal choice and capacity” 17 Augustine and 
Maximus’ different theological anthropologies of image and likeness 
reveal presuppositions that will influence their understanding of 
original sin. With one the image is shifty and corruptible—though 
not eradicable—and with the other the image is unchangeable with 

14 (PG 91: 1084A), Blowers, On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Chnst y 59. 

15 G. C. Berthold, Maximus the Confessor: Selected Writings in The Classics of Western 
Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 1985), 64. 

16 Berthold, Four Hundred Chapters on Love, 3.25, Maximus the Confessor: Selected 
Writings, 64. 

17 Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator , 129. 
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completion of likeness through the “incarnation of the virtues” 
(aperau; (jcoparoufZEvov). 18 

But where did Augustine and Maximus believe the image of God 
was located in the human being? 

Cyril of Alexandria affirmed in his Commentary on John that the 
image of God is impressed on the whole human person, both body 
and soul Seleyco kcu (7c6[xaT0<;), 19 even though in other places 

he relegates this only to the soul. 20 Irenaeus also held that the image 
character of humankind is to be predicated of the whole person 
body and soul. 21 He further taught that the image was a natural gift 
that cannot be lost; whereas the likeness is a supernatural loss in 
Adam for which Christ restores. 22 So, a stream of Patristic thought 
on the image of God saw the image of God as applying to the human 
being in all of its parts. Gregory of Nyssa even sees the unity of the 
image such that it takes place before the division of the sexes. 23 

Another more dominant stream of Patristic thought—which 
include Augustine and Maximus—held that the soul (yovq or mind/ 
spirit) was the location for the image of God in humans. In the Greek 
Fathers, this viewpoint was represented by Clement of Alexandria, 
Athanasius, 24 Cyril of Jerusalem, 25 and John Chrysostom to name a 
few. 26 Maximus ascribes the image of God to the soul in the eleventh 
chapter of the first century of the Chapters on Knowledge , “God in 
his goodness, creating every rational soul to his image, brings it into 
being to be self-moving (ai)TOKivv]TO<;).” 27 In this passage, freedom 

18 Ambiguum 7 (PG 91:1032AB). 

19 Commentanus m Joannes (PG 4: 822D). 

20 Horn. In Lc , 96. See “eoccov” in G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford- 
Oxford University Press, 2007), 411-12. 

21 Gustaf Wingren, Man and the Incarnation. A Study in the Biblical Theology of Ire¬ 
naeus (Edinburgh: Wipf and Stock, 1959), 95. 

22 Everett Ferguson, Encyclopedia of Early Christianity (New York: Routledge, 1990), 
560. 

23 Horn. Opif 16.3-7 (PG 44:180B-181A). 

24 Gent, 34. 

25 Gtf.,4.18. 

26 Horn m Gen , 8.3-4. 

27 Berthold, 130. 
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is characteristic of the image of God, but elsewhere Maximus also 
speaks about mind (vofi?) and reason (Xoyo<;) also being a part of the 
image motif. In Ambiguum 7, Maximus quotes Gregory Nazianzen 
on the aphorism from 1 Cor 13:12, “Then we shall know as we 
are known,” and says this shall take place, “when we mingle our 
God-formed mind and divine reason to what is properly its own 
and the image returns to the archetype for which it now longs.” 28 

The Latin tradition almost unanimously affirmed the position 
that the image of God is in the soul as well. Tatian, 29 Ambrose, 30 
and Augustine 31 all held to the soul as the place of the image of God. 
In book twelve of the City of God , Augustine says, “God, then, made 
man in His own image. For He created for him a soul endowed with 
reason and intelligence, so that he might excel all the creatures of 
earth, air, and sea, which were not so gifted.” 32 This is not to say that 
Augustine and Maximus held to a negation of the body, but that 
the connection with invisible divinity must take place through the 
invisible nature of the human person. Augustine and Maximus both 
saw the body as the tool to practice the virtues and take part in the 
resurrection. It is only fallen human nature that limited the proper 
use of the body. For Augustine this was the difference between being 
“ensouled” and “enspirited,” 33 and for Maximus between “being,” 
“well-being,” and “eternal well-being.” 34 Both thinkers zealously 
attacked the “Origenist” ontology of the fall of pre-existent souls 
into bodies as a punishment for sin. Maximus and Augustine both 
defended the creationist position of the soul and body being created 
by God together. One of Maximus’ best defenses of the body and 

28 Ambiguum 7 (PG 91:1077B), Blowers, The Cosmic Mystery of Chnst y 53-54. 

29 Orat.y 12,15. 

30 Hexameroriy 6.7.40. 

31 Civ Dei , 12.23; Gen ad htty 10.2; Ep 166.12. Unless otherwise noted, quotes from 
the Civitas Dei will be the translation of R. W. Dyson, The City of God Against the 
Pagans (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998 and 2003). All quotes from 
the Genesis ad Litterum will be from the translation of Edmund Hill, OP, ed. John 
Rotelle OS A (Hyde Park, NY: New City Press, 2002). 

32 CivDeiy 12.23. 

33 Augustine, Gen lit y 6.28.39, p. 323. 

34 Ambiguum 7 (PG 91:1073C). 
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soul belonging together is found in Ambiguum 7, where Maximus 
talks about death: 

For the soul, after the death of the body, is not simply called 
soul, but the soul of a human being, indeed the soul of a 
certain human being. Even after it has departed the body, the 
whole human is predicated of it as part of its species according 
to its condition. 35 

Augustine makes a similar pastoral statement in his treatise on 
Care for the Dead about the nature of humankind including both 
body and soul: 

Yet it follows not that the bodies of the departed are to be 
despised and flung aside, and above all of just and faithful 
men, which bodies as organs and vessels to all good works 
their spirit hath holily used. For if a fathers garment and 
ring, and whatever such like, is the more dear to those whom 
they leave behind, the greater their affection is towards their 
parents, in no wise are the bodies themselves to be spurned, 
which truly we wear in more familiar and close conjunction 
than any of our putting on. For these pertain not to ornament 
or aid which is applied from without, but to the very nature 
of man. 36 

A final comparison between Augustine and Maximus on the soul 
is that of the corruption of the soul. Maximus’ theology of image 
and likeness and his understanding of nature prevent sin from 
tainting the essential makeup of the soul. Maximus makes this point 
of created ontology very clear in Ambiguum 42: 

Generally speaking, all innovation (icaivoTO[da) is manifested 
in relation to the mode (rpo7ro<;) of the thing innovated, not 
to its natural'principle (koyoq). The principle, if it undergoes 
innovation, corrupts the nature, as the nature in that case does 
not maintain inviolate the principle according to which it 
exists. The mode thus innovated, while the natural principle is 
preserved, displays a miraculous power, insofar as the nature 
appears to be acted upon, and to act, clearly beyond its normal 

35 Ambiguum 7 (PG91: 1101B). 

36 On Care to Be Had for the Dead, 5.5. 
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scope. The principle of human nature is to exist in soul and 
body as one nature constituted of rational soul and a body; 
but its mode is the scheme in which it naturally acts and is 
acted upon, which can frequently change and undergo altera¬ 
tion without changing at all the nature along with it. Such 
is the case for every other created thing as well, when God, 
because of his providence over what he has preconceived and 
in order to demonstrate his power over all and through all 
things, desire to renew it with respect to its creation. 37 

Sin for Maximus is not something that can destroy nature. It can 
only distort and twist in the actualization of choice. Maximus 
sees it as being more accidental to nature than a corruption of it. 
Even though sin does not have metaphysical existence, it can be 
existentially very real. In his spiritual interpretation of the city 
of Nineveh in Ad Thalassium 64, Maximus speaks of sin as if it 
were something clumping up and sticking to our nature: “The 
Lord, through his three-day burial and resurrection, destroyed the 
parched blackness' of sin that has accrued to human nature through 
its transgression, and renewed the smoothest beauty' of that nature 
through the obedience of faith." 38 This quotation by Maximus may 
ring familiar with Augustine, but he does not see sin as corrupting 
any part of human nature, including the soul. 

Augustine, on the other hand, sees original sin as being infused 
or imputed to the soul. In his Literal Interpretation of Genesis , 
Augustine directly talks about the sin of the soul. In commenting 
on Genesis 2:5 when God created rain to fall upon the earth, 
Augustine interprets it to mean “before the soul sinned." 39 Later, in 
Book 10, Augustine combats the idea of the soul being propagated 
through Adam, and he puts forth the argument that the verse from 
Romans 5:12, “in whom all sinned,” must apply both to the flesh and 
to the soul. 40 For either God is the author of sin by putting a pure 
soul in a sinful body, or there is a pure soul that does not need the 

37 (PG 91:1341D-1344A), Blowers, On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christ, 89-90. 

38 (CCSG 22:231), Blowers, On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christ, 166. 

39 Gen lit, 2.5.4. 

40 Gen lit, 10.18.11-19. 
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grace of Christ to be healed. Are we to interpret Augustine as saying 
that sin can corrupt ones nature? In his decade long dispute with 
the Pelagians, Augustine countered a created ontology consisting 
of good and evil substances and a free-will not dependent on Gods 
grace. In his work. Against Two Letters of the Pelagians , Augustine 
describes that sin is not due to nature, but is accidental: 

For in that when a man is born there is something good, so far 
as he is a man, he condemns the Manichean, and praises the 
Creator; but in so far as he derives original sin, he condemns 
the Pelagian, and holds a Saviour necessary. For even because 
that nature is said to be healable, it repels both teachings; 
because it would not, on the one hand, have need of medicine 
if it were sound, which is opposed to the Pelagian, nor could 
it be healed at all if the evil in it were eternal and immutable, 
which is opposed to the Manichean ... this is both contrary to 
the Pelagians, who make this concupiscence itself a matter of 
praise, and contrary to the Manicheans, who attribute it to a 
foreign and evil nature, when it really is an evil accidental to 
our nature, not to be separated by the disjunction from God, 
but to be healed by the mercy of God. 41 

Augustine, then, sees sin and evil as not having real existence, but as 
being an “accidental vice.” 42 The nature of human beings is disordered 
and fragmented, but it is not completely destroyed as nature qua 
nature. It is safe to say that Maximus and Augustine agree on the 
metaphysical constitution of fallen humankind in terms of the soul 
and its corruptibility, but Maximus creates a stronger buffer, in my 
opinion, against a Manichean understanding of human nature as 
evil through his distinction of image and likeness. For in Maximus 
anthropology, there is still a positive principle in humankind that 
is not corrupted because of the fall, and this opens up the way of 
synergy in his thought. Augustines monergism would bewail an 
accusation of Pelagianism, but Maximus would counter that the 
grace of God underlies any act of reciprocity. 


41 Against Two Letters of the Pelagians , 3.25. 

42 Against Two Letters of the Pelagians , 2.2. 
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Augustine and Maximus: The Fall and Original Sin 

Moving on to Augustine and Maximus’ reflection on the Fall 
itself, several similarities and differences emerge. The most obvious 
difference is in the way each thinker emphasizes the historical 
nature of the Fall. Augustine presents a very literal and historical 
reading of Paradise and the Fall in his work On the Literal Meaning 
of Genesis . In Book 8, Augustine mentions the three senses in which 
people have interpreted Paradise. One is to see Paradise only in the 
literal material sense, another by the spiritual sense, and a third by 
a combination of the two. 43 Augustine opts for the third mode of 
interpretation, in which he sees Adam as being both made out of the 
mud and a figura of Christ to come as St Paul writes in Romans 5:14. 
The same application goes for paradise itself and other elements of 
the Edenic narrative. 

Maximus does not address the historical nature of Paradise or the 
Fall, but relegates it to symbolism of metaphysical principles. This 
is most evidently seen in the opening response o£Ad Ihalassium 61, 
where Maximus discusses the creation ofhuman nature not including 
sensible pleasure or pain. Instead humankind was furnished with a 
type of “spiritual capacity for pleasure” that would allow it to enjoy 
God ineffably. But “at the instant he was created, the first man, by 
use of his senses, squandered this spiritual capacity—the natural 
desire of the mind for God—on sensible things.” 44 So in effect 
humanity fell at the first instant of creation and not necessarily due 
to the temptation to eat the fruit. 

One can also see this difference between Augustine and Maximus 
in the discussion of the two trees in the garden. Augustine interprets 
the tree of life as both a real tree and a sacramental figure of Christ. 
Just as there is a heavenly Jerusalem and an earthly city, so to humans 
need a bodily sign of a spiritual need and reality. Similarly, the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil was a genuine tree that contained the 
choice of the will of God or the vice of disobedience. 45 It is not that 

43 Gen lit, 8.1.1, p. 346. 

44 (CCSG 22:85), Blowers, On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christ , 131. 

45 Gen lit, S.12.6. 
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the tree was evil or the fruit poisonous, but that humankind “would 
have had no reason to reflect that [they] had a Lord and master, and 
to feel it in [their] bones, unless [they] had been given an order ” 46 
Accordingly, the name of the tree of knowledge of good and evil is 
rooted in the future painful reality of breaking the commandments 
of God. The choice of Adam—rooted in pride—to touch and eat the 
fruit was his own, and likewise the penalty of death that followed that 
choice. For evil is “not a nature of any kind, but the loss of the good 
has been given this name .” 47 Augustine is attempting to safeguard 
the goodness of creation versus its sinful and evil use {frui vs. uti ). 
He further avers that “divine justice ensures that those who have 
been willing to loose, what they ought to have loved will be grieved 
by the loss of what they have in fact loved, while praise in every 
case continues to redound to the creator of all natures .” 48 Maximus 
emphasizes the same disposition of will and love in his work, The 
Ascetic Life: 

It is clear that God made them and has given them to men for 
their use. Yes, everything that has been made by God is good 
and fair, so that we who use them may be pleasing to God. Yet, 
we, in our weakness and material-mindedness, preferred mate¬ 
rial and worldly things above the commandment of love . 49 

So, in his commentary on the two trees in Genesis, Augustine 
emphasizes the moral choice to violate the command of God and 
to taste painful consequences of the choice. Before Adam was the 
choice of either the good with the assistance of Gods grace (the tree 
of life) or the ontological state of self-reliance and “death-dealing 
pleasures,” which requires endless choice between “contrary pains .” 50 
Maximus sees the two trees in much the same way as Augustine, 


46 Gen lit, 8.12.6. 

47 Gen lit, 8.31.14, p. 364 

48 Gen lit, 8.31.14. 

49 (PG 90: 916D-917A), Polycarp Sherwood, Ancient Christian Writers, vol. 21, 
St Maximus the Confessor: The Ascetic Life, The Four Centuries on Charity (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1955), 107. 

50 Gen lit, M.7 .5. 
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except that he accentuates the metaphysical significance of the two 
trees. For Maximus: 

The two trees are, in the symbols of Scripture, our faculties that 
enable us to distinguish between particular things: our intellect, 
that is, and our senses. The intellect has the ability to discern 
between the intellectual and the sensible, between temporal and 
eternal things; it is the gift of discernment that urges the soul to 
give itself to some things and to refrain from others. The senses, 
on the other hand, have the criteria for telling bodily pleasure 
from pain; more precisely, they are the power of ensouled and 
sensitive bodies that gives them the ability to be attracted by 
pleasurable things and to avoid painful things. 51 

Here, Maximus is associating the tree of life with mind, which 
discerns between intelligible and sensible. The senses in this 
dialectic discern the difference between pleasure and pain. If Adam 
chose to discern the existence of pleasure and pain from a strictly 
bodily and materialistic standpoint, then they will have partaken 
of evil from the tree of knowledge of good and evil and died, but 
if he had contemplated on the logoi of his existence and being, 
the difference between temporal and eternal—and not just banal 
pleasure or pain—then Adam would have eaten of the tree of life. 52 
Maximus calls the fallen will, with its passibility, a kind of “mixed 
knowledge.” 53 The question still remains, why did Adam and Eve 
choose to disobey Gods commandment ? 

Augustine answers this question the same way as Maximus: 
because of free-will and creatures being created ex nihilo . Since 
God is not the creator of evil natures, as the Manicheans taught, 
there must have been an evil will at work that preceded that action. 
Augustine makes this assertion in Book 14 of the City of God , 
“Our first parents fell into open disobedience because already they 
were secretly corrupted; for the evil act had never been done had 
not an evil will preceded it. And what is the origin of our evil will 

51 Ad Thalasstum 43 (CCG 7,295,40-48); Hans von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy (Igna¬ 
tius Press, 2003), 183. 

5 2 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator , 166. 

53 Blowers, On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christy 132, note 2. 
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but pride? For ‘pride is the beginning of sin’ [Sirach 10:13].” 54 In 
addition to the effect original sin had on the will of humankind, 
Augustine also found that it had an effect on the ordering of the 
soul. He writes that Adam’s body “lost the grace whereby it used in 
every part of it to be obedient to the soul.” 55 There are two roots for 
action according to Augustine: love or cupidity. 56 Love is a good 
will, and everything that is good is a gift of grace from God. 57 The 
loves of Adam and Eve were rooted in self-love and pride, which 
Augustine sees as the cause of the fall. The evil will then brought 
forth bad fruit that was also not of God: 

The good will, then, is the work of God; for God created him with 
it. But the first evil will, which preceded all mans evil acts, was 
rather a kind offalling away from the work of God to its own works 
than any positive work. And therefore the acts resulting were evil, 
not having God, but the will itself for their end; so that the will or 
the man himself, so far as his will is bad, was as it were the evil tree 
Brin gin g forth evil fruit. Moreover, the bad will, though it be not 
in harmony with, but opposed to nature, inasmuch as it is a vice or 
blemish, yet it is true of it as of all vice, that it cannot exist except in 
a nature, and only in a nature created out of nothing. 58 

It is difficult to understand evil without a history, and Augustine 
is not unaware of this perplexing and mysterious phenomenon. 59 
In De libero arbitrio, Augustine plainly states that he does not 
know why Adam would choose a nothing, a nihil, like sin. There 
is not an efficient cause that can explain the choice of disobedience 
rather than the Good itself. All that he can say is that it must be a 
kind of defectivus modus. 60 Augustine elsewhere compares trying to 
understand this deficiency like seeing darkness or hearing silence. 61 

54 Civ Dei, 14.13. 

55 On the Merits, 1.21. 

56 On the Grace of Christ and on Original Sin, 1.19. 

57 Against Two Letters of Pelagius, 2.18. 

58 CwDei, 14.11. 

59 Allan Fitzgerald & John C. Cavadini, Augustine through the Ages (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1999),611; Civ Dei, 12.6. 

60 De libero arbitrio, 2.20. 

61 Civ Dei, 12.7. 
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Maximus, as far as I can tell from his reflections on the Fall in 
the Ad Thalassium, does not answer the “how” question. Instead 
he avers that it was due to the trickery of the devil 62 and ignorance, 
which is an irrational movement of a natural faculty toward its 
unnatural end. 63 As Augustine, Maximus sees the fault of the fall 
to lie within the free-will of Adam. Free-will was distorted in the 
fall through what Maximus calls a “new mode of being.” This new 
mode of being rooted in free-will—and energized by our union 
with Christ—is emphasized by Maximus through his distinction 
between the natural and gnomic wills in humankind. Natural will 
(GeATjya <j>u<TiK<5v) is the will of the human person in their essential 
nature. Adam and Eve were created with a certain logos of human 
nature that included all of the aspects of being made in the image of 
God. After the fall, humanity has a gnomic will (0eXr][ta yvtojaicov), 
that is a kind of habitus 64 of will. 

The term gnome appears numerous times in Maximus’ writings, 
but a clear definition of what it is exactly is not really given. 65 
Maximus does explain in his Dispute with Pyhhrus that the gnome 
is a “mode of use” and not a “principle of nature.” 66 Dom Polycarp 
Sherwood adds that gnome cannot alter or change the essential 
nature of humans or the cosmos, but only their mode of being. 67 
After the Incarnation, the gnomic will can be re-ordered in virtue 
and participate in the likeness of God through deification. The 
gnomic will after the Fall for Maximus is not an isolated entity free 
from the passions and existential frustrations. As Von Balthasar has 
noted, Maximus and Augustine both understand the will to have an 
appetite to reach for its object (ops^iq £y|TV)Tb]). 68 For both thinkers, 
there were grave consequences of the Fall for humankind. Augustine 
saw death, pride, concupiscence, ignorance and psychological 

62 Epistle 2 (PG 91: 396D). 

63 Ad Thalassium , “Prologue” (CCSG 7), pp 29f. 

64 Epistle 6 (PG 91:428D). 

65 See Sherwood, The Ascetic Life, 58-63. 

66 PG 91: 308D. 

67 Sherwood, The Ascetic Life, 58. 

68 Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy, 183. 
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oppression all as aftereffects of the Fall. 69 If Adam and Eve had not 
sinned, they would have never died. 70 This does not mean that they 
were immortal, but the effect of bodily death would not have been 
the experience of our first parents, much like the transformation 
of Enoch up into heaven. Maximus saw death and passibility as 
results of the Fall, and he emphasized the three primordial evils of 
ignorance, self-love, and tyranny as being the foundation of all vice. 71 
It is the issue of Adamic guilt on which Augustine and Maximus 
diverge in their theological reflections on the sin of our first parents. 
Equally important for both fathers is the Christological perspective 
through which to view legacy of Adam’s transgression. 

Augustine finds original sin to be a condition and not just an 
event. 72 That is to say that there is a distinction between the original 
sin of the first act of sin and the original sin that is communicated 
to the sons and daughters of Adam and Eve. The first act of sin is 
termed peccatum originate originans or “original sin as originating,” 
and the inherited effects of that first act of sin are termed peccatum 
originate originatum, “originating sin as originated.” 73 Augustine’s 
theology of original sin developed over time, especially during the 
Pelagian debates. Reacting to the Pelagian assertion that God only 
enacts a capacity for doing good works, and that what is inherited 
from Adam is only death, Augustine affirmed the doctrine of 
Original Sin as containing both death and sin in transference: 

But how do the Pelagians say “that only death passed upon us 
by Adam’s means”? For if we die because he died, but he died 
because we sinned, they say that the punishment passed with¬ 
out the guilt, and that innocent infants are punished with an 
unjust penalty by deriving death without the deserts of death. 

This, the catholic faith has known of the one and only media¬ 
tor between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, who conde- 


69 Gen lit, 11.5.7; 11.14.18; Civ Dei, 14.13; De lib arb, 1.11.22, 3.18.52; Nature and 
Grace, 29.33. 

70 On Merit and the Forgiveness of Sins, 1.3. 

71 Epistle 2 (PG 91; 397A). 
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scended to undergo death—that is, the penalty of sin—without 
sin, for us. As He alone became the Son of man, in order that we 
might become through Him sons of God, so He alone, on our 
behalf, undertook punishment without ill deservings, that we 
through Him might obtain grace without good deservings. 74 

Augustine is concerned in this passage to counter two assertions 
that threaten what he holds to be the Catholic faith. The first matter 
is that by not affirming original sin, and asserting free-will, you 
deny the need for a savior since you earn grace through merits; the 
second worry is that the justice of God is vindicated. If humanity 
only accepted the punishment of sin without also the commitment 
of the act that deserves such death, God would seem unjust to 
allow countless children to die. If Adam’s transgression was only in 
imitation, as the Pelagians argued, 75 and not innate in the human 
person, then why baptize babies ? They have not developed enough 
to imitate anyone. 76 Augustine also uses the Scriptures to argue 
against inserting “by imitation” into St Paul’s writings. The typology 
of* ‘in one man all died” and through “one man” comes salvation is 
pressed to its logical limits and Augustine opines with a question 
as to whether humans are saved through Christ or just through 
imitation of Christ? 77 While it is well known that Augustine was 
going off of a bad Latin translation of the Greek in Romans 5:12 
(“in whom all sinned” instead of the more accurate “because all 
sinned”), it does not limit the typological argument of Adam and 
Christ he uses to talk about original sin. 

According to Augustine, transmission of the Adamic nature is 
transferred through one of the punishments for the original sin, 
that of concupiscence. But can concupiscence rightly be called a 
punishment for original sin? Augustine answers in the affirmative, 
“Accordingly, criminal nature [original sin] has its part in the most 
righteous punishment.” 78 He further notes that humans are induced 

74 On Two Letters Against the Pelagians , 4.6. 

75 On Merits and the Forgiveness of Sms , 1.9. 

76 On Merits and on the Forgiveness of Sms , 1.10. 

77 On Merits and on the Forgiveness of Sms , 1.19. 

78 On Nature and Grace , 3. 
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to procreation “by the concupiscence which is in his members, and 
the law of sin is applied by the law of his mind to the purpose of 
procreation ” 79 Even if someone is a Christian, the act of procreation 
remains infected by concupiscence. This does not negate the 
institution of marriage for Augustine, because procreation is a part 
of nature. What Augustine emphasizes is that procreation cannot 
take place without concupiscence. He states, “Only the children of 
God are righteous, but in so far as they are children of God, they do 
not carnally beget, because it is of the Spirit, and not of the flesh, 
that they are themselves begotten.” Even the spiritual rebirth of 
baptism did not change this aspect of the human condition. 80 

I have already noted above how Augustine uses Christ as the 
reciprocal remedy for human fallenness in Adam s sin. It is interesting 
that Augustine further argues that Christ was born without original 
sin even though his theory of its transmission would seem to imply 
that he would have it through his mother Mary. 

But at the same time His participation in our inferior condi¬ 
tion, in order to our participation in His higher state, held a 
kind of medium in His birth of the flesh; so that we indeed 
were born in sinful flesh, but He was born in the likeness of 
sinful flesh—we not only of flesh and blood, but also of the 
will of man, and of the flesh, but He was born only of flesh 
and blood, not of the will of man, nor of the will of the flesh, 
but of God . 81 

Christ did assume our “flesh” without sin; even though he was born 
of a “maternal flesh of sin.” 82 Augustine then clarifies what Christ 
actually did assume from human nature, “For what He then took 
of flesh, He either cleansed in order to take it, or cleansed by taking 
it.” 83 What this passage from On Merits illustrates is the extent that 
Original Sin is transmitted through procreation. Even though Mary 
was of the flesh of sin, Christ has to cleanse that flesh before or during 

79 On Merits and on the Forgiveness of Sins, 2.11. 

80 On Merits and on the Forgiveness of Sins , 2.45. 

81 On Merits and on the Forgiveness of Sins , 2.38. 
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his Incarnation. Maximus also uses Christ as the lens through which 
to view the Adamic story, and he also believes that original sin is 
transferred through procreation sans the guilt of Adam and Eve. 

Maximus begins his exposition on the legacy of Adam in Ad 
Thalassium 61. He reflects on a passage in 1 Peter 4:17-18, where 
the Apostle states that “the time has come for the judgment of 
the house of God to begin.” His response starts with the natural 
disposition of humanity in Adam before the fall. The Confessor 
notes, 

When God created human nature, he did not create sensible 
pleasure and pain along with it; rather, he furnished it with 
a certain spiritual capacity for pleasure, a pleasure whereby 
human beings would be able to enjoy God ineffably . 84 

In the garden, humans were orientated by the logoi of their nature 
to enjoy the vision of God without impediment. 85 Despite the 
natural spiritual capacity to enjoy God, the final telos of creation 
(deification) was not realized by Adam and Eve. So, the true state 
of apatheia (disconnection or dispassion) was more of a potentiality 
in human nature than an actuality because the Incarnation had not 
happened at this point. 86 Similar to Augustine, Maximus holds that 
this tropos of being is spread to all humans through the pleasure of 
procreation. 

After the transgression pleasure naturally preconditioned the 
births of all human beings, and no one at all was by nature 
free from birth subject to the passion associated with this 
pleasure; rather, everyone was requited with sufferings, and 
subsequent death . 87 

Maximus even goes so far to say: 

According to this law, nobody is impeccable, being by nature 
subjected to the law of engendering, added after creation 
because of sin. Whereas then, because of the transgression, 

84 Ad Thalassium 61 (CCSG 22:85). 

85 Ambiguum 45 (PG 91: 1353D). 

86 Blowers, Cosmic Mystery, 31. 
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sin (and, because of sin, the passible in engendering) came in 
upon [human] nature; and whereas the first transgression ever 
flourished together with the passible of engendering through 
sin, there was no hope of freedom, nature being firmly bound 
in its disposition of will by an evil bond... For having, due to 
its natural situation, an increase of sin in its passible element, 
it had, along with generic sin in its passible element, by means 
of the unnatural passions, the activities of all celestial virtues, 
principalities and powers hidden in the natural passions . 88 

As stated earlier, Maximus does not follow the story of Adam and 
Eve in its historical narrative, but asserts that humanity fell almost 
immediately. 89 It might be easy at this point to accuse Maximus of the 
very Origenist ontology he so painstakingly rebutted, but Maximus 
refutes the notion that embodiment was the punishment for sin 
and the fall. Maximus also distinguishes between the first sin of 
Adam coming into the world and the second sin of corruptibility. 90 
He follows the distinction and logic of Augustine but excludes the 
inheritance of the guilt of Adam. Instead, the consequences for sin 
were pain (oSuvv)), sensible pleasure (r)Sovrj), death (Bavaroq) as a 
“natural punishment.” 91 Maximus ascribes these effects of the fall as 
providential and according to the “economy of salvation.” He even 
says that it is not a debt owed for sin, but a vehicle to curb our mind 
from inclining to sin. 92 

It is from this point that irrational pleasure and pains enter 
the human story. Maximus states, “For every suffering (irovo<;), 
effectively having pleasure as its primary cause, is quite naturally, 
in view of its cause, a penalty exacted from all who share in human 
nature.” 93 Similar to Augustine, Maximus holds that this tropos of 
being is spread to all humans through the pleasure of procreation. 
Original Sin is not to be seen here as the passing on of a corrupt 

88 Ad Thalassium , 21; Larchet “Ancestral Guilt,” 30. 
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nature, but the passing on of a dis-ordered mode of being in the world 
that includes death and passibility. Maximus’ emphasis differs from 
the Western tradition of Original Sin in that he still distinguishes 
between nature and tropos , and he does not associate the guilt of 
Adam with his descendents, for this would offend justice. 

Sin is not merely a legal phenomenon but something that affects 
humanity ontologically; though it does not ontologically corrupt 
our essential human nature. Sin is a false simulacrum of created 
human nature; it is inhuman. Maximus sees the Incarnation as 
the true substitution for humanity caught in the cycle of pain and 
suffering. Because of the virgin birth, Jesus was not conceived in 
a tropos of death and “a life given over to the passions.” 94 Jesus’ 
human nature provided the open capacity that Adam enjoyed in 
Paradise, but His divine nature eclipsed the possibility of actual sin. 
For Maximus, the death of Christ on the cross was not a “penalty 
exacted for that principle of pleasure like other human beings, 
but rather a death specifically directed against that principle” as a 
“judgment on sin itself.” 95 

He exhibited the equity of his justice in the magnitude of his 
condescension, when he willingly submitted to the condem¬ 
nation imposed on our passibility and turned that very passi¬ 
bility instrument for eradicating sin and death which is its 
consequence . 96 

Jesus conquered the mode of sin—rooted in th z gnomic will —that 
placed humanity in slavery. The Confessor further comments that, 

Having given our human nature impassibility through his 
passion, remission through his toils, and eternal life through 
his death, he restored that nature again, renewing the habi¬ 
tudes of human nature through his own incarnation the super¬ 
natural grace of deification . 97 


94 Ad Thalassium , 61 (CCSG 22:87). 

95 Ad Thalassium , 61 (CCSG 22:89). 

96 Ad Thalassium , 61 (CCSG 22:89), 

97 Ad Thalassium , 61 (CCSG 22:91). 
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In his commentary on the statement by St Paul in 2 Corinthians 
5:21, “He made him who knew no sin to become sin for our sake,” 
Maximus discusses the manner in which Jesus became sin. 

Therefore the Lord did not know my sin, that is, the mutabil¬ 
ity of my free choice. Neither did he assume nor become my 
sin. Rather, he became the sin that I caused; in other words 
he assumed the corruption of human nature that was a conse¬ 
quence of the mutability of my free choice. For our sake he 
became a human being naturally liable to passions, and used 
the sin that I caused to destroy the sin that I commit . 98 

The condescension of the god-man brings about a new possibility 
that Adam did not have, the chance for a “second nativity for 
human nature.” 99 Sin “nailed itself in Adam to the very depths 
of our nature ... pressing the nature of all created beings towards 
mortal extinction,” but Christ “converted the use of death, turning 
it into a condemnation of sin but not of human nature itself” 100 The 
substitution that Maximus affirms is condemnation of our human 
nature through death because of sin for the condemnation of sin 
in Christ because of his righteousness. 101 In this perspective Christ 
does not suffer and die because of sin, but instead bestows grace 
in the economy of salvation as sin and deaths condemnation and 
destruction. 102 This is what Maximus sees as the Gospel of God: 

The incarnate Son is Gods ambassador and advocate for 
humanity, and has earned reconciliation to the Father for 
those who yield to him for the deification that is without 
origin . 103 

There is an implicit link here between Christs substitution 
for our ancestral sin and Maximus’ so called Neo-Chalcedonian 
Christology. His perichoretic doctrine of the communicatio idiom - 
atum or “exchange of properties” affirms that in the person of Jesus 

98 Ad Thalassium, 61 (CCSG 7: 287). 

99 Ad Thalassium, 61 (CCSG 22:91). 

100 Ad Thalassium , 61 (CCSG 22:93). 

101 Ad Thalassium , 61 (CCSG 22:97). 

102 Ad Thalassium , 61 (CCSG 22:97). 

103 Ad Thalassium , 61 (CCSG 22:101). 
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Christ there is a fully human nature and a fully divine nature each 
with their own properties, neither of which are diminished by the 
union (avrlSoan;) in the Incarnation. 104 Christology affirms the 
positivity of human existence in all of its aspects and provides the 
theological vocabulary for addressing the real dynamic power of the 
Incarnation for understanding how it is that Christ became sin for 
us. Thus, Maximus sees the cross as a part of a metaphysical narrative 
that understands Incarnation as the mystery of the cosmos and 
deification as its goal. Christ’s hypostatized humanity, substitution 
in death, and victory in resurrection offers the Christian the 
overcoming of original sin and the synergetic power to achieve 
deification through grace. Because humanity is created in the image 
of God, which cannot be corrupted, and because Christ took on all 
that human beings are in their gnomic existence (body, mind, will, 
etc ...), likeness to God through deification can be achieved in part 
in this life with fulfillment in the eschaton. 

Conclusion 

Augustine and Maximus offer similar and contrasting accounts 
of how the first parents of humankind fell from the presence of 
God and how the legacy of that transgression is passed on to every 
member of the human race. Augustine offers a reading of the Genesis 
account that sees free-will, pride, and creation ex nihilo as being the 
cause of Adam and Eve choosing disobedience. Subsequently, guilt 
and death entered human history and is passed on through their 
seed. Because of his understanding of the image of God and free¬ 
will being marred after the Fall, Augustine’s monergism could not 
affirm that anyone could do anything good of themselves. Maximus’ 
metaphysics and spiritual theology of the image and likeness of God 
allowed a synergy that could be based both on grace and virtue. 
Origen’s perfectionism is countered in Maximus by the notion of 
a fallen will by gnome and not by nature. Free-will is marred by 
the Fall, but it is still an essential principle of humanity for which 
Christ the new Adam restores. The Original Sin of Adam does not 

104 See Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediatory 36-48. 
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create a guilty damned human nature that afflicts the whole genus of 
humanity, but it is a mode of nature passed on through procreation 
and stricken with pain, suffering, and unnatural pleasure turning 
over and over in a vicious cycle of false desire and entrapment. My 
argument is that Maximus’ reading of the Scriptural passages on 
Original Sin, the metaphysics of his Christology, and the synergism 
of his anthropology offers us a better dialectic in which to 
understand the effects of sin on our human nature without having 
to disregard grace or free-will. Maximus’ vision of a recapitulated 
cosmos through the Incarnation of the god-man Jesus Christ also 
offers a model of grace and nature that avoids monergistic pitfalls, 
and provides an upshot of a positive affirmation of a created human 
nature. 
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The Theology of Agape in Maximus the 
Confessor 

Susan Wessel 


Introduction 

In the history of western philosophy Schopenhauer is one of a 
select few, along with Rousseau and Adam Smith, who considers 
compassion a virtue worth cultivating. The majority of philosophers 
have been convinced by their reading of Stoicism to value a state 
of apatheia that quiets the very emotions that might permit one to 
feel compassion by identifying with the suffering of another human 
being. Distinguishing his thought from the common disdain for 
compassion expressed by his predecessors, Schopenhauer in The 
Basis of Morality acknowledged the contribution that Christian 
charity—known in the Latin and Greek as caritas and agape (ayairr|) 
respectively—has made to moral discourse. 1 Because he believed 
that alleviating another’s distress, rather than glorifying oneself, 
must be the sole motivation for acts of charity, he championed the 
Gospels’ injunction to avoid ostentatious displays of giving as being 
necessary to imbue the charitable act with moral value. 

Having identified the moral and ethical dispositions that are 
involved in motivating a person to act compassionately, Schopen¬ 
hauer envisions a kind of dialectical process of identification 
between the self and other. The process of breaking down ego 
barriers begins with a certain pre-disposition to the experience of 
the other, moves to a sensory apprehension that is grounded in 
the exterior perceptions of sight and sound, and then culminates 
in a deeper, spiritual connection, in which the interests, needs, and 


1 Arthur Schopenhauer. The Basis of Morality, tr. Arthur Brodrick Bullock (London: 

Geoge Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1903). 
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suffering of the other are made one’s own. With this dissolution of 
the self-other distinction, the empirical picture of the other vanishes, 
and the stranger is no longer seen as impossibly different from 
oneself. In Schopenhauers words, “I share his pain in him, despite 
the certainty that his skin does not enclose my nerves.” 2 In spite of 
the philosophical precision he lends to this melting of difference 
between self and other—a process, he assures us, that takes place 
even among the most hard-hearted souls—he never fully answers 
the question why someone should ever decide to take on another 
persons suffering. Veiled in a mysterious haze, the identification 
between self and other that defines the charitable act remains for 
Schopenhauer outside the realm of rational decision-making. 

Some elucidation of this process of identification is given by the 
French philosopher, Emmanuel Levinas in his Totality and Infinity, 
which strives to de-formalize the Cartesian notion of the infinite 
as being totally exterior to the self. 3 Oliver Davies understands this 
aspect of his project as being part of a larger metaphysical process by 
which “the self can move from egoism and separateness in relation 
with the finite other, to a relation with the infinite other, in which 
the interiority which defines the separateness of the self is entirely 
emptied out into a relation of pure exteriority.” 4 5 To explore how 
the infinite can be found in the finite and made concrete, Levinas 
develops the notion of the “face,” which he defines as “The way in 
which the other presents himself, exceeding the idea of the other in 
meP The “face” can be either the ontological “other” of divinity 
or the empirical “other” of another human being. What is striking 
about Levinas’ conception is that the receiving subject—which he 
calls “the I”—does not limit the “face” of the other to his capacity to 
receive, for the “face” continuously overflows and exceeds the image 

2 Ibid., 204. 

3 Emmanuel Levinas, Totality and Infinity , tr. Alphonso Lingis (Pittsburgh, PA: 
Duquesne University Press, 1969), 50. 

4 Oliver Davies, A Theology of Compassion. Metaphysics of Difference and the Renewal of 
Tradition (Grand Rapids, MI: Williams B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2001), 
133. 

5 Levinas, Totality and Infinity , 50. 
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that the recipient has of it. 6 Merely to recognize the other becomes 
a profound act of generosity, a gift by which the subject questions 
his own “joyous possession of the world. 7 Making the infinite 
concrete in this way involves the recognition that conversation does 
not take place between two reified beings that are divorced from 
real-life circumstances. Crucial to Levinas’ vision is the realization, 
in other words, that the subject’s relation to the transcendent and 
to the infinite other does not eliminate, but rather includes, his 
destitution, his exile, and his rights as a stranger.” 8 While the / that 
stands in relation to the other in her destitution is both less than the 
other in his obligation to her and more than the other in his capacity 
to give, he is not essentially different from her. 9 The only difference 
that does exist between the I and the other—the stranger, the 
widow, and the orphan—involves the difference of relation inherent 
in ‘“starting from oneself’ toward ‘the Other.’” 10 For Levinas, the 
compassionate act of recognizing the transcendence and infinity of 
the other in her destitution and need thus entails a profound act of 
self-emptying and of receptiveness toward everything that the other 
person is and experiences. 

Maximus the Confessor, the seventh-century church father, 
has an important contribution to make to the understanding 
of compassion that has been transmitted through the work of 
Schopenhauer and Levinas. In placing Maximus in juxtaposition 
with a romantic and a modern philosopher, I do not mean to 
undermine the historical context in which he lived and wrote, but 
merely to situate his work in a broader philosophical context. 11 The 
comparison is justified in my view because Maximus, more than 1100 
years before Schopenhauer and nearly 1300 years before Levinas, 

6 Ibid, 51 

7 Ibid, 75. 

8 Ibid., 76-77 

9 Ibid., 215. 

10 Ibid. 

11 For a similar methodological approach to Maximus, see Michael D. Gibson, “The 
Beauty of the Redemption of the World: The Theological Aesthetics of Maximus the 
Confessor and Jonathan Edwards,” Harvard Theological Review 101 (2008)- 45-76. 
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offered provocative and satisfying answers to some of the same 
questions they would later pose, but leave only partially explored. It 
is worth remarking that Maximus most obviously differs from the 
philosophers in his commitment to the thorough-going Christian 
framework in which he develops his theology of compassion. 
Specifically, his deep understanding of the monastic ascetic life, 
as well as his engagement in the Christological controversies of 
the seventh century, which examined the nature of the wills and 
energies in Christ, subtly shaped his understanding of compassion, 
which he most frequently signifies by the Greek word agape} 1 
Perhaps more accurately translated as “charity,” agape evokes 
for Maximus the interrelated, double commandment to love God 
and neighbor, a mutually reinforcing mode of love by which one 
achieves the virtuous perfection of the mind that is the pinnacle 
of ascetic achievement. 13 Without love for God one cannot truly 
love the neighbor, and without love for neighbor, one cannot truly 
love God. In his important and influential study of Maximus, 
Microcosm and Mediator, Thunberg has shown that this double 
commandment of love is also related to the trichotomist model 
of the soul, consisting of the concupiscible, irascible, and rational 
faculties, which Maximus champions: 

Vices of the concupiscible part express a primary relationship 
to the world of the sense in search for their pleasures, which is 
a denial of man’s call to love God above everything... and vices 
of the irascible part manifest a corresponding disobedience to 
the call to love one’s neighbour as oneself . 14 

Vices of the rational part presumably disregard both commands to 
love because they undermine the highest faculty of human beings. 

By connecting the trichotomist soul to the double command¬ 
ment of love, Maximus envisions the person as emerging from a 

12 On Maximus’ Christology, see generally, Demetrios Bathrellos, The Byzantine 
Christ * Person, Nature, and the Will in the Christology of Saint Maximus the Confes¬ 
sor (Oxford: University Press Oxford, 2005). 

13 Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator. The Theological Anthropology of Maximus 
the Confessor (C. W. K. Gleerup Lund- Copenhagen, 1965), 298. 

14 Ibid., 299. 
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complex, interrelation of human action (i.e., the loving of God 
and neighbor) and divine creation (i.e., the trichotomist soul from 
which human action stems). To state the matter positively, the 
virtuous use of the faculties enables the person to love God and 
neighbor, thereby uniting himself not only with God, but also 
with all human beings who share “the same integrating principle 
of nature.” 15 Thunberg understands this “integrating principle” to 
be both the logos through which all things are created, as well as 
the Logos of Christ. Both become fully realized in human beings 
that have made virtuous use of their innate faculties. 16 Thunberg s 
original contribution has been to demonstrate precisely how this 
complex interrelationship deepens the microcosmic composition of 
human beings, which relates to the exterior world, on the one hand, 
and to transcendent reality, on the other. Because human beings are 
innately connected to both realities, the vices are able to drag them 
down to a narcissistic life of pleasure, or the virtues to transform 
their different faculties, by means of the double commandment of 
love, to a fulfilling life of selfless love. 

My brief essay differs from Thunberg’s work in attempting to 
understand what individual human relationships that have moved 
from imperfect to perfect love of God and neighbor actually look like 
for Maximus. Is human individuality erased in this transformation, 
which for Maximus involves a perfect equality of love? In what 
sense and to what extent do individuals that have been transformed 
into perfect love reflect the relationship between the human and 
divine natures in Christ? 

To highlight Maximus’ contribution in this regard it is useful 
to compare him briefly with Schopenhauer and Levinas, both of 
whom stop short of considering what it means for the individual 
to have been transformed by compassion. For Schopenhauer, the 
suffering of another human being becomes real once the ego barrier 
between the self and other is broken-down; while for Levinas, 
the difference in relation between self and other is illuminated 

15 Ibid., 300. 

16 Ibid., 301. 
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and finally transcended in a profound act of self-emptying and 
receptiveness. Although Levinas begins to make explicit a process 
that Schopenhauer leaves mysterious, neither goes as far as Maximus 
does in exploring what these transformed human relationships 
actually look like. 

In this essay I shall argue that Maximus envisions the breaking 
down of ego barriers and the erasing of difference between self and 
other as a “hypostatic transformation.” By calling it a “hypostatic 
transformation” I mean, first, to suggest that the change that 
occurs is not simply ethical or emotional and, second, to evoke the 
language of Christology, which will be central to understanding 
Maximus’ view of agape. I shall further consider the possibility that 
through the perfect love of God and neighbor—what Maximus 
means by agape —human nature is not only transformed, but 
also fulfilled in its genuine hypostatic existence. If I am correct in 
arguing that a hypostatic transformation and fulfillment of human 
nature takes place through love for God and neighbor, then it is 
relevant to consider whether the characteristics of the individual 
remain, as they do for the persons of the Trinity, for example. It 
is worth remarking in this regard that Maximus himself applies 
the relationship between the human and divine natures of Christ 
to human beings who are grounded in charity when he speaks of a 
kind of mutual exchange between human beings and God. 

Equality in Agape 

To understand what Maximus means by perfect love, or agape, it 
is useful to set forth at the outset his understanding of the three 
gradations of love, only the first of which constitutes a love that is 
truly praiseworthy. Praiseworthy (e7ratv£TV]) love is the love that the 
virtuous person feels for everyone, or even the love that the person 
who has not yet attained true virtue feels for the virtuous. Neutral 
love is the natural love that parents and children feel for each 
other. And finally passionate (gp7ta0st<;) love consists in three sorts 
of love: love based in vainglory, such as the love one feels for the 
person who honors him; love based in greed, such as “the one who 
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loves a rich man for what he can get”; and love based in pleasure, 
such as “the one who is a servant of his belly and genitals.” 17 Those 
who have achieved praiseworthy love, by which Maximus means 
a perfect, non-discriminating love that is rooted in equality, have 
succeeded in eradicating the ordinary human preferences that shape 
relationships grounded in the love of the self. 

Self-love is an exceedingly important concept for Maximus 
that goes well beyond merely the narcissistic self-involvement 
that is generally associated with the term. His definition of it also 
encompasses the person devoted to the irrational love of the body 
and to the sensual pleasures of this world. Although this misdirection 
of love away from God and neighbor involves the action of the 
concupiscible faculty—the faculty most often associated with 
sensual pleasures—Thunberg has shown that not merely lust, but 
also the whole range of vices is implicated. 18 One reason Maximus 
finds self-love so problematic is that the misdirection of love away 
from God and toward sensual pleasures prevents the individual 
from ever fulfilling his true nature as a being oriented toward the 
divine. He also criticizes self-love for its leading people to prefer 
someone who might satisfy their desires to the one who might be 
merely a passive recipient of love, a preference that is unacceptable 
in the perfection of agape that Maximus envisions. 

In contrast with self-love, perfect love consists in an absolute 
equality of feeling for all people. The mere fact that one continues 
to feel any sort of differentiation into gradations of love, as between 
those whom one might love greatly, moderately, and not at all, is a 
sign that one has not achieved perfect love. 19 The great importance 
Maximus places on feeling equal love for everyone has its roots in 
Paul’s injunction to dissolve all boundaries among human beings, 
in the ministry of Jesus, and, more generally, in the munificence of 

17 Maximus the Confessor, Capita de cantate 2.9, Aldo Ceresa-Gastaldo, Massimo con- 
fessore. Capitoh sulla canta (Rome: Editnce Studium, 1963), 48-238; Maximus the 
Confessor. Selected Writings , tr. George C. Berthold (New York Paulist Press, 1985). 
6 tov nkovaiov Sia'Xrtyiv- and 6 tv]v yaorepa Qtpa'Ktvoy.zvoq k ai ra u7royaorpia. 

18 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator , 258. 

19 Capita de cantate 2.10 
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God. For example, he explicitly incorporates into his theology of 
agape Paul’s directive to regard all people equally and to eradicate 
certain common distinctions, so that neither “Greek nor Jew, 
neither male nor female, neither slave nor freeman” remains. It is 
possible to reach this degree of equality in human relationships 
only when one has moved beyond the passions and realized one’s 
capacity to embrace the single nature of human beings. 20 Insofar as 
perfect love is an expression of the recognition that there is a single 
nature in everyone, those who continue to differentiate people 
based on their varying dispositions have not attained the perfection 
needed to achieve this egalitarian state. 21 This way of loving also 
connects human beings to the ministry of Jesus, for, as Maximus 
observes, he suffered for everyone equally and granted the hope of 
the resurrection to everyone equally, without distinguishing among 
their virtues. 22 Feeling equal love for everyone further suggests to 
Maximus that one is imitating the boundless generosity of God. 23 
Just as God distributes to everyone without regard to their virtue, so 
too the person who has achieved perfect love imitates Him by giving 
alms to all, including the good and the evil, and the just and the 
unjust. Even though the person perfected in love might prefer the 
virtuous person to the wicked one, he gives to everyone according 
to his or her physical needs. 

It is worth mentioning that Maximus considers the possibility 
that the person who has perfected his love will continue to discern 
moral and ethical differences among the various dispositions of 
human beings. In doing so, he tacitly acknowledges that moral 
judgment—or simply the ability to differentiate—remains to 
some degree even in the state of perfection. Continuing to make 
distinctions that, nevertheless, do not alter the quality and intensity 
of one’s love for another is justified for Maximus because he views 
it as an imitation of God’s way of relating to and judging human 

20 Ibid., 2.30. 

21 Ibid., 1.71. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid., 1.24. 
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beings. His argument is that God, being free from passion, loves 
everyone equally, even though He continues to treat the virtuous 
differently from the wicked in the sense that the virtuous person is 
glorified by God “through his disposition,” while the wicked person 
is chastised and punished. 24 The person who has attained the state 
of being free from passion similarly loves all men equally “through 
his disposition”: his nature (<J>u<7i;) and good will (ayuQr\ npouipzcru;) 
allow him to love the virtuous, while his nature and compassion 
(<Tup 7 ta 0 £ia) allow him to love the wicked. 

There are several points that are relevant to unraveling what 
Maximus is talking about here. First, being free from passion enables 
human beings to become like God in their capacity to love everyone 
equally. To see how this might be the case it is useful to consider 
what happens in the contrary situation. When people experience 
passion they naturally make all sorts of distinctions among people 
based on their various dispositions. People who respond to the 
world passionately feel anger, for instance, when others insult 
them or disgust when others commit wicked actions. This allows a 
persons particular involvement in the world to shape his assessment 
of and feelings for someone else and, thus, to undermine the single 
nature of human beings that is common to everyone. Second, 
the word “disposition,” a translation of the Greek word “yvo&pr],” 
has acquired in Maximus the technical sense of “a personal and 
individual disposition (SidGstru;) or habitus i$), acquired through 
free human acts of decision.” 25 The good use of the yvcopr] suggests a 
mode of virtuous living that is particular to those who have become 
well acquainted with God. 26 Third, the distinctions that continue to 
be made among the virtuous and the wicked are manifest not in the 
amount of love that is given to them, but in the faculties of the nature, 
good will (lit: good choice), and compassion of the person loving. 

This suggests that the impetus for perfect love resides in the 
generosity and egalitarian nature of the subject, not in the moral 

24 Ibid., 1.25: rjj yvcof-ifl. 

2 5 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator , 217. 

26 Ibid., 226. 
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and ethical goodness of the object of his love, in the sense that the 
loving subject s nature and good choice are the qualities that enable 
him to love the virtuous person, while his nature and compassion 
are what allow him to love the wicked. It is important to note 
that the ability to discern between good and evil has not been 
eradicated in perfect love, but rather redirected as the impetus by 
which the person who gives her love freely to another imitates the 
munificence of God. Another way to put it is that perfect love for 
Maximus entails a kind of spontaneous acceptance of the good and 
the wicked that has nothing to do with deciding who is worthy of 
receiving love and who is not. 27 

Nature 

Maximus locates the capacity to love all people equally in the 
nature or of human beings, as we have already seen in the 

passage described above 28 in which the nature of the person loving 
enables her to love people of varying degrees of virtue. The point 
is developed more fully in his Epistle 2, where he argues that the 
perfected nature of the human person and the capacity to love 
equally are mutually reinforcing principles Just as the nature enables 
a person to feel an egalitarian type of love, equality in love brings 
that nature in line with its innate quality of sameness by making 
ones self-determination submit to reason (tw psvloycp <ro<j>co<; to ecf>’ 
rjglv vt:o(Tt&(jov<jcl) and by persuading ones disposition (tci'0 ovcra 
xyjv Yvcopyj to follow the logos of nature. 29 It is possible to see here 
a subtle dialectical movement between love and nature, in which 
the nature of the human being allows him to love, while the act of 
loving well shapes his nature according to its highest perfection, its 
model, the logos . This movement between nature and love brings 
about the perfection of love, in which all human beings are loved 
equally and in which all become one nature, sharing one inclination 

27 See Capita de caritate 2.49. 

28 Ibid., 1.25. 

29 Maximus the Confessor, Epistle 2, PG 91, 396c; Maximus the Confessor , tr. Andrew 
Louth (London: Routledge, 1996), 86-87. 
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([xia yvcopj) and one will (0ek>]fxa h) with God. 30 It differs from 
the dialectical process of identification between self and other in 
Schopenhauer in the sense that Maximus envisions the dissolution 
of boundaries between self and other as being grounded in the very 
nature of the human person. 

Those who fail to achieve this dialectical movement toward 
a humanity united in love and equality move in the opposite 
direction into a reality marred by fragmentation. This is a world 
in which the multiple wills and inclinations of human beings have 
not been directed and united in the single nature of humanity 
that the logos ultimately fashions. Maximus finds this problematic 
because it suggests that human beings are pursuing their particular 
worldly goals and desires, such as greed, glory, and pleasure— 
goals that always result in conflict among human beings—rather 
than directing their innate reason toward God. The roots of this 
problem lie in the subtle interconnections he finds among the 
vices of ignorance, self-love, and tyranny. Because ignorance of 
God is the result of the reasoning faculty's failure to understand 
that only He provides real satiety, it leads inevitably to self-love 
and to the misdirection of desire for God toward worldly pursuits. 
These interconnected movements away from God result finally in 
tyranny, which is a misuse of the incensive power (to 0u[*o<;) that 
should ultimately struggle not to control the other people in this 
world, but to attain God alone. 31 Reason is, then, construed as both 
the cause of the failure and the faculty through which the failure is 
remedied: understanding that God is the source of and model for 
perfect love moves the individual away from self-love and from the 
tyranny over his fellow human beings that is its unfortunate result. 

Maximus has developed this understanding of tyranny carefully, 
for it is no accident that he envisions its correction in perfect love 
as the complete opposite—an egalitarian love for all humanity. If 
self-love results in a kind of tyranny of the self in which ones own 
desires and inclinations are imposed upon others, then a love for 

30 Ibid., Louth, 87. 

31 Ibid., PG 91,397C; Louth, 87. 
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God and neighbor that is modeled on Gods love for humanity 
results in those desires and inclinations being made subordinate to 
the reason or logos that defines human nature. 

Maximus ultimately connects the logos of human nature with the 
biblical idea that human beings are made in the image and likeness 
of God. In Capita de cavitate 3.23 we learn that human nature, 
being rational and intelligent, is imbued with four divine attributes 
(ticrorcLpa tcov Geicov iSicoftcmov): being, eternal being, goodness, and 
wisdom (to ov, to aei ov, tvjv aya&OTrpa kgu tt]v aocfnav). 32 Being 
and eternal being are given to the essence of human beings, and 
goodness and wisdom are given to their faculty of the will. 33 It is 
striking that for Maximus people are made in the image of God in 
three of the four attributes, their being, eternal being, and wisdom, 
while only in their goodness are they made in His likeness. Through 
the faculty of the will people are able to shape their goodness (and 
wisdom?) to the likeness of God and then to become like God 
through participation. 34 Although the distinction between being 
made in the image and in the likeness is not new to Maximus, his 
understanding of what that distinction entails for human beings is 
unique. He thinks that being made in the likeness of God is not 
something that all people necessarily share simply by virtue of 
their rational nature. Because goodness and wisdom are ethical 
qualities that people refine through their faculty of will, only those 
who become good and wise, presumably through their actions and 
intentions, are made into the likeness of God. The various behavioral 
injunctions that Maximus gives throughout the Capita de cavitate 
can, therefore, be read in this context as leading those who follow 
his advice toward restoring their likeness to God. 

In Epistle 2 Maximus has a different way of understanding what 
it means for the human person to have been made in the image of 
the Creator. In this letter there are none of the distinctions between 

32 Capita de caritate 3.25. 

33 Ibid., “The first of these he gives to the essence; and the next two to the faculty of 
will.” Toutcov Ta pev $t>o ty\ ovcria nccpeaxe- rot $£ Svo rfi yvcopucf] £7tltv]5si6tv]ti. 

34 Ibid., Note that the passage is unclear as to whether the attribute of wisdom is part of 
human nature, like being and eternal being, or acquired through grace, like goodness. 
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image and likeness that he develops in the Capita . Instead of the 
rational nature of the human person being made the locus of the 
image of God, Maximus emphasizes the centrality of love. Love 
being the fulfillment of faith and hope, he calls it (in a passage 
evoking Gregory of Nyssas De anima et vesuwectione) the final last 
desire that gives faith and hope rest from their movement. This 
perfect love that Maximus describes transforms the nature of the 
human person, making “self-determination submit to reason,” in 
order to conform to the logos. As discussed above, love shapes the 
nature according to its innate structure of reason, but does not 
shape reason itself. 

This makes sense in the light of the passage from Capita de 
cavitate 3.25, where the rational nature of human beings is defined 
as an innate quality of their essence requiring no ethical refinement. 
The capacity for ethical refinement resides rather in the faculty of 
the will, which governs goodness and wisdom. A similar point is 
made in Epistle 2 where we learn that love makes self-determination 
submit to reason. If we take “self-determination” as a synonym, 
or at least a corollary, for the faculty of the will, then love is what 
urges the will toward reason, which is similar to the goodness and 
wisdom of Capita de cavitate 3.25 that makes the transformation of 
the human person into the likeness of God possible. 35 Love is not 
then the result of ethical actions, but, as the summation of all the 
virtues and the goal of every good, it is the impetus for their coming 
into being. By urging our self-determination to submit to reason 
and our private inclinations to follow nature, love makes the nature 
of the human person consistent with the sameness and congruity of 
the logos . 

A similar transformation takes place when human beings use 
their faculty of the will to become good and wise, thereby being 
remade into the likeness of God. Although it is worth repeating 
that in Epistle 2 Maximus does not make the distinction between 
image and likeness that he later makes in the Capita , the point 
remains that love, being the all-inclusive height of the virtues, 


35 Epistle 2, PG 91, 396C; Louth, 86. 
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is the ultimate locus of ethical transformation. I use the word 
“transformation”because a real change takes place through love and 
the other virtues coming into being, as the human person becomes 
what he or she was truly meant to be—perfected in the image (and 
likeness) of God. Even though Maximus later designates rationality 
and understanding to be the ultimate human qualities in which the 
image of God resides, it is completely appropriate for him to say 
that, “love alone, properly speaking, proves that the human person 
is in the image of the Creator” 36 The consistency resides in the fact 
that love of God and neighbor perfects and finishes the nature of 
the human person in a way that simply being the rational creature, 
which he or she inherently is, does not. An ethical commitment to 
the virtues—of which love is the summation—is necessary for this 
profound transformation to occur. 37 

Equality in Nature 

I have already suggested that self-love, which for Maximus is 
rooted in the preferences and priorities of the individuals self- 
serving desires, produces the inequality among human beings that 
undermines the perfect sameness and continuity of the logos . But 
once self-love has been replaced by the virtues, from which the 
power of love emanates, it is possible to remake the self according 
to a single “logos and mode (rpomq) ” 38 This involves a kind of 
freeing of the self from the self, in which every private inclination is 
subordinated to an egalitarian love for the neighbor. A “singleness 
and sameness” emerges, in which nothing is separated from what 
is common to all, so that “each is in each, and all in all, or rather 
in God and in others, and they are radiantly established as one, 
having the one logos of being in themselves, utterly single in nature 

36 Ibid. ai)TY\ povr), Kupi'w; enrnv, icaT * siicova tov KriaavTo; tov av0pco7rov ovra 7tapioTV]<7i. 

37 On the role of the virtues in the process of deification, see Adam G. Cooper, “Maxi¬ 
mus the Confessor on the Structural Dynamics of Revelation,” Vigiliae Chnstianae 
55 (2001): 161-86, who says, “Deification takes place when the invisible God again 
takes on visible contours in the virtues, thereby becoming manifest in the world m an 
ongoing, escalating cycle of revelation” (162). 

38 Epistle 2, PG 91,400A; Louth, 88. 
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and inclination.” 39 Maximus is talking about a transformed mode 
or Tpo 7 ro; of the human person that is much more subtle than a 
‘common all” or a “dissolution of separateness.” He is imagining 
a remaking of the individual according to the single nature of 
the logos, by which the individual is perpetually oriented to God 
and to his neighbor. That “each is in each, and all in all” does not 
imply the breakdown of distinctions among individuals, but rather 
a particular mode of relationship among human beings who have 
aligned their nature with the logos, as I shall argue further below. 

Maximus presents Abraham as an example of one who restored 
himself to the logos of nature and who restored the logos to himself, 
thereby both giving himself to God and becoming a willing 
recipient of God. 40 The example is significant for two reasons: first, 
it establishes the possibility that humanity's Abrahamic ancestry 
might imbue it with a similarly innate capacity to restore itself to 
the logos of nature. Second, it intimates the fluid process by which 
the human person emerges as a being fully fashioned according to 
the logos . By this I mean that Abraham s life illustrates the reciprocal 
movement between the logos and him, and between him and God, 
so that humanity and divinity mutually infuse each other. 

The restoration to the logos, and in the logos, comes about by a 
similarly fluid, and even dialectical, process by which Abraham 
gradually abandons the distinctions and differentiations among the 
dispositions of people, thereby perfecting his love for humanity. Just 
as his deepening love dissolves such distinctions, the dissolution of 
distinctions further deepens his love, the result being his newly- 
formed capacity to relate to others without preference or inclination, 
and according to the virtue present in each. 41 Abrahams ability to 
achieve equality in his human relationships is deeply connected to 
his having learned how to live naturally, in keeping with the logos of 
nature. Maximus makes this connection between perfect love and 

39 Ibid., PG 91, 400B; Louth, 88. iicaoTo; ctora), Kai 7ra<riv aTtavxe;, xai 0e£ 

yj aXXyj^on;, si; Ka0sory|ica<Ti, xov eva £auxwv xou ehai \6y ov, Kai cfwcrei Kai yvco^tv) 

pvoxaxov, Tipofyaivoyitvov i^ovxs;- 

40 Ibid., PG 91,400C; Louth, 89. 

41 Ibid. 
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the logos of nature because he, like his predecessors, subscribes to the 
philosophical principle that like-natures are gathered to like. Only 
what is simple and same with respect to its nature can co-exist and 
stand in relationship to others that are likewise simple and same. 
Abrahams nature, which Maximus has shown to be simple and 
same, enables him to experience an egalitarian love that is similarly 
simple and same because it does not discriminate against people 
according to their level of virtue. 

The relationship between Abraham’s logos and his equality 
in love exemplifies the dialectical movement of his developing 
perfection in love in the following sense: restoring his being to the 
logos of nature is not only the means by which equality in human 
relationships is achieved, but also the result of that equality. Being 
fashioned according to the logos of nature means he no longer 
divides humanity into many parts, but relates to others in a way that 
is undivided in nature and driven not by private inclinations, but by 
what is “common and undivided in all things at the level of nature.” 42 
Maximus envisions this blessed state of interconnectedness as 
possessing the grace in which God is manifest. 

Individuality 

If Maximus praises Abraham for no longer perceiving differences 
among people, but for “knowing all as one and one as all,” then 
what remains of the characteristics of individuals ? Does attaining 
perfection in love mean that all the distinctions between the self 
and others have been abolished, as Schopenhauer seems to suggest? 
That Maximus does not think so is suggested by his understanding 
of what happens as someone reaches this summit of perfection. 
God becomes manifest in human beings according to the “specific 
character of virtue” that is present in each. 43 What determines the 
character of virtue that each person has attained is, of course, the 
ascetic struggle that he has engaged in—the love for the neighbor 
who talks behind his back, or for the fellow monk who provokes 

42 Ibid., PG 91,401 A; Louth, 89. to Iv 7raor Kara rtjv <j>uorv koivov Kal dt|X£pi< 7 Tov. 

43 Ibid., PG 91,401B; Louth, 89. koctcl ttjv iSior^Ta r y\<; apexyj; iycao toil 
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him. The implication is that the experiences of the individual, 
including the psychological struggles that are unique to his nature, 
leave a kind of ontological footprint that remains even in the 
perfection of his love. 

I use the word “ontological” cautiously, because Thunberg 
suggests that the transformation that occurs in being joined to God 
is moral rather than ontological. Deification does not, in other 
words, result in an ontological transformation of the human person 
from being endowed with passions to becoming impassive like 
God. 44 The passions remain in this transformation because, as we 
have seen, the human being who has achieved Christian perfection 
must be fully endowed not only with his innate rational capacity, 
but also with the attributes of wisdom and goodness, which allow 
him to mold himself to the likeness of God. Wisdom and goodness, 
being under the control of the faculty of the will, are the virtues 
that emerge from love having triumphed over the negative passions. 
I suggest that this love is not merely a dispassionate imitation of 
divine impassivity, but a genuine human love, in the sense that those 
who have achieved “the simple knowledge of divine things (vj yiXv) 
yvwcn<; rdiv Gsicov)” do not reject “human affairs (av0pa>7m»a).” 45 
As Thunberg says, “Charity implies in fact this restored and 
transformed passibility, which is to follow man through all his 
life as a human being.” 46 Through the “blessed passion of love” the 
individual fashions the virtues of wisdom and goodness that make 
her into the likeness of God. Christian perfection entails not only a 
restoration to the image and likeness of God at a particular point in 
time, but also a continuous, transformed state of being human in the 
perfection of love. But because the person has not been dramatically 
changed ontologically, her passions having been perfected rather 
than eliminated, she remains distinctly human. 

44 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator , 335 

45 Capita de cantate 3.67. 

46 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator , 36. On love as the best use of the souls faculties, 
see Paul M. Blowers, “Gentiles of the Soul* Maximus the Confessor on the Substruc¬ 
ture and Transformation of the Human Passions,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 
4 (1996). 57-86,77. 
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In calling the residue of psychological experience an ‘ontological 
footprint” I mean simply to suggest that the nature and quality of 
the ascetic struggle is retained in the moral transformation. In the 
Capita de caritate there is so much advice given about the various 
ways to combat envy, anger, hatred, impatience, and a myriad of 
other negative feelings toward ones neighbor, that it would be 
incorrect to dismiss it all as irrelevant once the perfection of love 
has been reached. To check the vice of envy, for example, Maximus 
suggests that the person who feels envious should, consistent with 
the words of Paul, join the person he envies in rejoicing at what 
makes him happy and weeping over what makes him sad. 47 Sharing 
what the other person feels is offered as a way to subvert the feeling 
of envy that arises due to the personal misfortune he perceives in 
another's success. 

Although this psychological explanation for envy surely applies 
to all manifestations of the feeling, Maximus was actually trying 
to explain and then alleviate the particular case in which envy has 
been inadvertently aroused in someone else. Maximus finds this 
situation especially challenging in the sense that the harm someone 
else perceives in ones success can be checked only by hiding the 
circumstances that might give rise to the feeling. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that what needs to be hidden from the envious person 
might also be beneficial to others, in which case he thinks that the 
good fortune should be expressed. Maximus is suggesting that the 
person who is the object of envy apply a kind of cost-benefit analysis 
to determine whether protecting the envious person would result in 
harm to other people. That his counsel does not end there suggests 
how deeply committed he is to exploring every psychological 
avenue that might be relevant to exposing and eradicating the vice 
in oneself and others: in revealing his good fortune, the person 
must not only perform the analysis just mentioned, but also be 
certain that he does not make it known mainly in order to retaliate 
against the envious person. Maximus was presumably taking 
into account the possibility that someone might reveal his good 

47 Capita de caritate , 3.91. 
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fortune ostensibly to be of benefit to others, but actually in order to 
antagonize a rival. The example is striking for the attention it gives 
to the psychological state of both the envious person and the object 
of envy, presumably a person who has nearly eliminated the vice in 
herself. It demonstrates that the continuing examination of the self 
and its psychological processes is necessary even for one who is well 
on the path toward perfection in love. 

Maximus also urged people to be attentive to the subtle nuances 
of language, which he understood to have the capacity to foster 
hatred and ill will, even when the words that were uttered sounded 
charitable to the untrained ear. Monks in the company of the 
brethren, for example, were advised not to taint their usual praise 
for a brother “by imperceptibly intermingling censure into their 
words.” 48 To eradicate the feeling of hatred they were told to praise 
the offending brother sincerely and pray for him. Concerned that 
the “disposition of love” might be undermined, Maximus similarly 
warned against using ambiguous language when addressing one of 
the brethren, in case he might be provoked into doing the same. 

These are only a few examples of the many instances in which 
Maximus delves into the psychological processes by which the vices 
flourish and the “disposition of love” subsides. The implication is 
that perfection in love is not a permanent state, but something that 
needs to be evaluated and nurtured over time. And because it is not 
permanent, there is something distinctly human in its continuing 
processes of revision and transformation. It is also worth mentioning 
that this revision and transformation of the self takes place in and 
among other human beings, whose flaws are not only there to be 
judged and corrected as objective manifestations of the failures of 
others, but also to be watched, understood, and analyzed as sources 
of one’s own potential fall into vice. The angry brother with whom 
one interacts poses a threat both to himself and to everyone he 
comes into contact with. Insofar as the perfected Christian self 
emerges from these interactions with other, flawed, human beings, 
it becomes a kind of roadmap of the psychological experiences that 


48 Ibid., 4.28. aujxTrapafdcryaw toi; "Xoyon; leXyjGoTaK; tov ^6yov. 
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shaped it. That Maximus carefully tells us in the example of envy 
mentioned above, first, what the psychological basis for human 
behavior is, and, then, how to respond appropriately, suggests that 
these experiences are essential to developing into perfection. The 
reason he explores the psychological process at this level of subtlety 
is that he expects the Christian perfected in love continually to apply 
her insights and experiences to new moral and ethical situations. 

The “ontological footprint” that the ascetic struggle leaves 
behind is, therefore, the deepening disposition of love, which 
develops along the path of the particular psychological challenges 
that arise in the self in its personal struggles and in its interactions 
with other human beings. This is what Maximus means when he 
says that God becomes manifest in human beings according to the 
specific character of virtue that is present in each. 

Exchange of attributes 

Maximus tells us that perfection in Christian love is a transformation 
through which “God and man are drawn together in a single 
embrace,” so that God appears as human and human beings are 
deified. 49 A metaphor for the exchange of attributes that takes place 
between God and humanity, the “embrace” evokes the image of an 
affectionate hug that is both given and received between creature 
and Creator, by which the Christian perfected in love becomes like 
God as much as is humanly possible. Whereas some of Maximus’ 
predecessors considered deification to be the gradual absorption 
of the human person into the divine, Maximus understands it 
according to the analogy of the relationship between the human 
and divine natures of Christ. His deep involvement in and reflections 
upon the Christological controversies of the seventh century, in 
which he richly incorporates the Latin formula of the communicatio 
idiomatum into his Christology, are readily apparent here. Offering 
the same love to the neighbor that is also owed to God “contrive [s] 
through the mutual exchange of what is related that the names and 

49 Epistle 2, PG 91, 401C; Louth, 90. c be, 0eov icai av0pco7rou<; 7 rspl rov atrryjv 

IjOVTOL (n>VCt7TT0U(Ta. 
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properties of those that have been united through love should be 
fitting to each other.” 50 

This is radical language indeed, by which Maximus considers 
the person who has been transformed in perfect love as being not 
simply deified, but also altered in the quality of her relationships 
with others. Just as the hypostatic relationship between the divine 
and human natures in Christ makes him capable of divine and 
human action, Maximus suggests a similar capacity that takes 
shape in human beings. When he says that “the human being is 
made God, and God is called and appears as human,” 51 he does not 
mean to imply an exchange of attributes between God, as such, and 
human beings. Such a suggestion would be just as objectionable for 
the perfected Christian in his relationship to God as it is for the 
relationship between the human and divine natures of Christ. To 
put it simply, God does not undergo change. What he means is that 
the person who has attained perfection in love, first, has become 
like God in her love of God and neighbor, and, second, as a human 
being she acts in a God-like way. Not simply a deified being whose 
gaze is perpetually focused on God, she continues to interact with 
others in the complexity and richness of her human nature. Because 
“God takes form in each out of the virtue that is present in each 
through the ascetic struggle,” her interactions with other human 
beings are shaped by both the presence of God in her and the nature 
and quality of her experiences. 52 

We should, therefore, take Maximus at his word when he applies 
the language of Christology to the human experience. Just as the 
mutual exchange of attributes occurs between the human and 
divine natures of Christ, a similarly mutual relationship between 
the attributes of humanity and divinity takes shape within the 
person who has been perfected in love. Christ dwells in the heart 
of such a person, where the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 

50 Ibid. PG 91, 40IB; Louth, 90. Si avriSiavui; cr^E-raoi; T * v KaT’at>rr|v <n)vr)[t|i£vtov 
aXXrjXoi<; e[i7rp£7reiv ra iSicofxaxa 7rapaaKgua£eiv. 

51 Ibid. 

52 Ibid. r| to 0 Qsou 7rpo; Ikccotov, ex r rj; hov<JY\$ xarct 7rpa|iv apST*j<; £xa<XT 0 ). 
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are hidden” 53 And because this relationship entails a 
genuine hypostatic transformation that takes place within 
the human and divine attributes of the person—and not 
between the person and God, as such—it does not negate, 
but rather intensifies, the individuality of the one who 
lives in perfect love. This intensification of individuality 
takes place by means of the psychological challenges that 
the perfected Christian overcomes in her interactions with 
other human beings, by which she continues to grow in a 
likeness to God that both shapes and incorporates human 
experience. 

Conclusion 

What contribution does Maximus’ theology of agape make 
to the treatment of compassion found in Schopenhauer 
and Levinas? Schopenhauer sees the compassionate act 
as a genuine, if somewhat mysterious, dissolution of 
the boundaries between the self and other, in which 
the suffering of another is profoundly experienced and 
felt. Because the self that succumbs to compassion does 
not truly retain its individual characteristics, however, 
Schopenhauer s philosophy of compassion does not allow 
for the possibility that the self might be changed in a 
meaningful way by its encounter with another human 
being. This is corrected somewhat by Levinas, who is more 
sensitive than Schopenhauer is to the value of retaining the 
particular characteristics of the individual. He understands 
that an encounter with the other—which he calls “the 
infinite”—does not involve merely an abstract conversation 
between two reified beings, but rather an acceptance and 
reception of the stranger, the widow, and the orphan in his 
or her physical need. While the reality of the other is truly 
significant for Levinas, he does not go as far as Maximus 
does in telling us what this transformed relationship 

53 Capita de caritate , 4.70,77. 
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between two human beings drawn together by compassion might 
actually look like. He doesn’t tell us how precisely the experiences of 
the widow, the orphan, and the stranger will transform us. 

For Maximus, the experiences of the other transform us by virtue 
of the fact that we develop into perfection by means of the nature 
and quality of our human relationships. 54 In fact, the disposition 
of love deepens according to the psychological challenges that 
the person experiences—for instance, when he encounters 
someone whose remarks incite anger, or whose presence provokes 
resentment, or whose circumstances urge him to feel compassion. 
The one in whom such feelings arise has acknowledged the presence 
of the other, as well as the particular challenges that his presence 
evokes. In the light of that commitment to the reality of the other, 
the disposition of love then deepens along the path formed by 
such experiences. This is what Maximus means when he says that 
God becomes manifest in human beings according to the “specific 
character of virtue” that is present in each. Because the particular 
quality of the ascetic struggle is retained in agape, the self does 
not dissolve into the other, but is transformed in what Maximus 
presents as a kind of mutual relationship. Similar to the exchange of 
human and divine attributes in Christ, the person who has attained 
perfection in agape brings the mutual relationship of humanity and 
divinity to her love of God and neighbor, as well as to the love that 
infuses her relationships. 

I suggest that a genuine hypostatic transformation of the 
individual into a God-like being is ushered in according to the 
moral and ethical commitments one makes along the path of ascetic 
striving. 55 For Maximus, this process of becoming God-like does 

54 Blowers, “Gentiles of the Soul,” 77. “Such is a kind of love that transforms the whole 
desire, and thus the whole individual person, in relation to, and in the full interest of, 
the beloved .” 

55 On the human persons uniting the created nature with the uncreated through love, 
see Ian A. McFarland, “Fleshing Out Christ- Maximus the Confessor s Chnstology 
in Anthropological Perspective,” SVTQ49 (2005). 417-36,428-29. As McFarland 
notes, “union does not obliterate difference though human beings become ‘what¬ 
ever God is,’ the distinction between created and uncreated being is not annihilated.” 
Ibid., 429. 
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not result in a one-way gaze toward God alone, but in a continuing 
interaction with other human beings that is perpetually influenced 
by the complexity and richness of human experience. To the extent 
that the person developing toward Christian perfection is shaped 
by his particular encounters with other human beings, and by the 
psychological challenges they present, Maximus retains—and even 
embraces—the individuality of the self and of the other. 
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The Shaping of the Soul’s Perceptions in 
the Byzantine Ascetic Elias Ekdikos 

John A. McGuckin 

Elias, who styled himself “The least Presbyter and Ekdikos” is a 
wonderful person to write about, since his biography is more or less 
totally unknown, the list of extant scholarly articles on him runs 
to single figures, 1 and his surviving opus is a solitary short treatise 
of gnomic sententiae. Like many another obscure writer, his work 
(which attracted the interest of later ascetics more than the author 
himself did) was accepted in the scholarly tradition in a confused 
form. The writing has at various times been attributed to no less than 
five different authors. 2 In the most accessible forms of the printed 
text in modern Europe, his treatise was published under the title of 
Kephalaia Hetera or “More Chapters” of the 7th century theologian 
Maximus the Confessor. 3 This attribution was made by Combefis, 
the editor of the Paris 1675 editio princeps of Maximus’ works. This 
late patristic master was certainly one of the influences on Elias, 

1 See A. P. Kazhdan (ed), The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Oxford 1991), vol. 
1, 686, also (chiefly) M. Th. Disdier, “La vie spirituelle selon Elie 1’Ecdicos,” Echos 
d’Onent 31 (1932)-144-64, J. Darrouzes, “£lie l’Ekdike” in Dictionnaire de Spiritu¬ 
ality Chretienne , vol. 4 (Pans, 1960), cols. 576-78, and also (Greek text) N G. Poli- 
tis “The Path to contemplation in Ilias the Ekdikos,” Epetms Hetaireias Vyzantinon 
Spoudon 43 (1977-1978): 345-64. 

2 Such as Maximus the Confessor, Nilus, John of Karpathos, and Nikephoros Mo- 
schopoulos. See: N. Tomadakes, Athena. 78 (1980-82): 284f. He has also been (mis) 
identified as the 12th century theologian Elias of Crete. V. Laurent, in his study “Le 
rite de la proscomidie et le Metropolite £lie de Crete,” Revue des etudes hyzantmes 16 
(1958). 116-26, has described the identification with Elias of Crete as “possible but 
unproven” from the text; but it is rejected by M. Th. Disdier, “Elie l’Ekdicos et les 
hetera kephalaia attribues a S. Maxime le Confesseur et a Jean de Carpathos,” Echos 
d’Onent3\ (1932). 17-43, who opines that he is really “Elias the Melodist.” The as¬ 
sociation with Elias of Crete is also rejected by S. Salaville in Dictionnaire de theologie 
cathohque , vol. 4 (Paris, 1911), cols. 2331 -33, as well as by most contemporary critics. 

3 PG 90, cols. 1401 -61 as Maximus’ Kephalaia Hetera. 
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but the latter is from a significantly later Byzantine context, and 
clearly parts company from Maximus on the nature of the passions 
in relation to human nature. In fact he seems to be aware of some of 
the work of Symeon the New Theologian, which places him at the 
earliest in the mid 11th century 4 (possibly the 12th). 5 None of the 
extant manuscripts of Elias’ work date before the 12th century. 

Under what is its proper and original title of Gnomic Anthology of 
the Zealous Philosophers, 6 the work made its way into the Philokalia 
of St Nicodemus the Hagiorite in the Venice edition of 1782, 
and was translated into English in the 3rd volume of the English 
Philokalia edited by Palmer, Sherrard, and Ware. 7 It is from this latter 
version and its pagination and section numbers, that the work is cited 
in this essay. The treatise is also found under this title in volume 127 
of the Migne Patrologia Graeca. The text here was taken direct from 
the 1782 Philokalic edition. 8 Older books sometimes refer to the 
treatise sections by reference to the chapter divisions represented in 
the Combefis edition in PG 90 which, while it may perhaps be a more 
scholarly “edition,” is not a superior text in many instances. 

What else can be said of the man before we pass to an analysis ofhis 
writing? We might deduce that he was a native, or at least resident, 
of the imperial city, and part of the higher clergy of the capital, 
who served as an Ekdikos (hence his title). This was an imperially 
instituted office held by several priests, under the governance of a 
Protoekdikos, who served as a judiciary council attached to the great 
church of Hagia Sophia. A lead seal referring to the office survives, 
showing that the Ekdikoi were priests ranked high in the Byzantine 


4 See H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologiscbe Literatur im byzantmischen Reich (Munich, 
1959), 588. 

5 See M. T. Disdier, “Elie l’Ekdikos et les hetera kephalaia,” Echos d’Orient 31 (1932) 
17-43. 

6 Anthologion Gnomikon Philosophon Spoudaion. The Philosophical ‘Spoudaioi’ in 
question signified the Byzantine monks 

7 The Philokalia, tr. & ed. G. Palmer, P. Sherrard, & K. Ware. vol. 3 (London. 1984), 
32-65. 

8 PG 127, cols. 1129-76. Nicodemus, who produced the Philokalic edition, was un¬ 
aware of the Combefis edition when he gathered Athonite manuscripts on his own. 
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clergy as Theosebastatoi? They considered claims for asylum lodged 
at the Great Church, and adjudicated problematic moral and 
disciplinary cases referred to them. 9 10 The editors of the English 
Philokalia presumed that since legal office was incompatible with 
clerical status (a general premise of eastern canon law), Elias must 
have exercised his legal position before his admission to orders, but 
this seems an unnecessary premise. The Ekdikos was a canon lawyer, 
working specifically in church related cases; and that he occupied 
this office precisely as a senior-ranking cleric in the Queen of Cities 
is the most likely scenario. Moreover, since he collated so much 
material from the philosophoi spoudaioi we can presume that he was 
a devoted follower of monastic culture, if not a monastic himself. 
Since we know also from the manuscript tradition of his elevated 
presbyteral status, it seems almost an unavoidable conclusion that 
he was, in all probability, a higumen of an ascetic community. 

The kephalaia genre brings us to the usual question in regard to 
Byzantine ascetical writing—how much is original? Such materials 
when not simply reproduced as a florilegium from earlier authors 
(in Elias’ case they are not reproductions) nevertheless stand for an 
eclectic sharing over many decades from innumerable study groups, 
reading societies, catechetical discourses delivered in the course 
of monastic matins, or even seminars devoted to the discussion of 
classical texts—things which marked the normal intellectual life 
of clergy and laity in Constantinople. The form of “anthology” in 
Elias’ case is merely nominal. It bears the character of an assembly 
of traditional chapters, as if from past masters, but each sententia 
is the new-composition of Elias himself, who is evidently wishing 
to “bring up to date” the kephalaia tradition, in ways very similar 
to the same tendency witnessed in Symeon the New Theologian’s 

9 See F. Lenormant, Revue Numismatique , new series, 9 (1864): plate 12; idem in 
G. Zacos, Byzantine Lead Seals , vol. 2 (Berne, 1984), 71-73b; reproduced in T. De- 
torakis, Hagia Sophia: The Church of the Holy Wisdom of God (Athens, 2005), 14. 

10 See. K. M. Rhalles, “Peri tou ekklesiastikou axiomatos tou protoekdikou,” Akademia 
Athenon Praktika 11 (1936): 286-91; J. Darrouzes, Recherches sur les offikia de leglise 
byzantine (Paris, 1970), 323-32. 
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Practical and Theological Chapters . u The generic “tone,” therefore, 
can be expected to be in perfect harmony with the overall quality 
of the later Byzantine ascetical Kephalaic synthesis, especially 
as this reproduces “standard” doctrines of early-stage asceticism 
for beginners (regular renunciation of vices and re-dedication 
to the ascetical lifestyle), but the more advanced materials (those 
gnomic chapters which are clearly more cryptic and demanding 
of the reader) can be expected to be the places where the author 
is developing some of his own themes and stresses. In the case 
of Symeon we find the Chapters to represent a large amount of 
traditional material on renunciation simply recycled, but with 
a clear intrusion of his own “special concerns,” dealing with zeal, 
tears, and absolute levels of obedience to the spiritual master. 

It is similar with Elias in the Gnomic Anthology . In the “more 
advanced” sententiae> especially clustered around the openingsections 
ofeach of the four parts, he is very interested in a dialogue on the nature 
of the soul and the psychic perceptions. His aporia , therefore, relate 
quite specifically to “ways of knowing” (that are different, though 
related in a complex) when referred to the capacities of Nous, Psyche, 
and the Embodied-awareness of Soma . It is comparable, perhaps, to a 
distinction we would make between empirical awareness, emotive and 
intuitive sensibility, and psychic apprehension (though in the latter 
case our vocabulary languishes because the term “psychic” refers to 
the second of the Byzantine stages (the soul-perception) rather than 
the third level as properly signified by Noetic , of which the English 
translation “Intellective” is hopelessly inadequate. Nonetheless, it is 
the aspect of Elias’ spiritual epistemology which shall be the main 
focus of our interpretative remarks in this essay. 

Elias uses his ascetical sources with a light hand. He certainly seems 
to be aware of Origen, Evagrius, Pseudo-Macarius, Diadochus of 
Photike, Mark the Hermit, John Klimakos, Maximus the Confessor, 
and Symeon the New Theologian. 12 The choice of the word 

11 Cf. P. (=J.A.) McGuckin (tr), Symeon the New Theologian. Chapters and Discourses 
(Kalamazoo, MI, 1982). 

12 He is not an uncritical disciple. For example he never speaks of theologia in the sense 
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“Gnomic” in his title, and the condensed character of the sententiae 
suggests that he saw his Kephalaia specifically for consumption by a 
reading circle, or more intimate monastic community (certainly an 
educated and elite ascetical audience), where he acted as leader. The 
explication and discussion of the propositions in text might well 
have been the weekly “agenda” of the meetings Elias presided over. 
Even today they invite such a response from the attentive reader. 

Elias' style is vivid. There is a freshness in the writing and in the 
style of presentation that gives it all, as Darrouzes says, “une saveur 
originale.” 13 Kazdhan 14 has noted that a distinctive trait of Elias’ 
writing is his preference for military, alongside agricultural, imagery. 
Whether or not this tells us anything of his past is doubtful, as both 
sets of images would have been designed by any skillful rhetor of the 
imperial capital, at that time, to appeal to all sections of his wider 
audience: the military, the landed classes, and the more modest 
agricultural small holders who might have an interest in ascetic 
literature, and would have comprised the wider body of lay patrons 
that normally accumulated on the outskirts of the “kin-group” of a 
late Byzantine ascetic master with his own ascetic community, as a 
kind of supportive “third order.” 

The manuscript tradition divides the kephalaia into four divisions 
across two parts (represented by four parts numbered across two 
sections in the modern Philokalic translation 15 ). Disdier 16 thought 
he recognized here a literary motif of four stages of spiritual 
advancement using the structural motif of the Exodus typology 
(comparable perhaps, though much simplified, to Origens vision 

Evagnus uses it for divine intellection Other key terms such as nvpsis (sobriety) 
only appears on cc,prosoche (attentiveness) only twice Though he speaks a lot about 
prayer monologistos he does not explicitly associate it with the name of Jesus, though 
in every instance the English translation of the Philokaha intrudes the reference any¬ 
way, presuming that he must have implied it, because of their inappropriate presump¬ 
tion that he was a hesychast. 

13 Dicttonnatre de spmtuahte 4 (Paris, 1960), 378. 

14 Kazdhan (1991). 686. 

15 Part 1, cc.1-79. Phtlokaha. 34-42; Part 2, cc. 80-109, ibid., 43-46; Part 3, cc. 1-32, 
ibid., 47-51; Part 4, cc. 33-139, ibid., 52-65. 

16 Echos d’Onent 31 (1932): 144-64. 
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of the soul’s progress in his Homilies on Numbers) where the first 
stage is the flight from Egypt when the ascetic tries to purify the 
body from sin. The second stage is the passage through the Red Sea 
when the monk mortifies the passions through the purification of 
the soul. The third stage is the sojourn in the desert, which is the 
advanced state of the purification of the spirit; and the fourth stage 
is the entry to the Promised Land which is the rediscovery of the 
lost integral state of being through a thoroughly spiritual way of 
life. This schema appears in Elias in a relatively few Kephalaia} 1 •, 
and Disdier has seemingly over-estimated its structural importance 
in the Gnomic Anthology. If one were to look for other original 
structural forms in the materials, alongside occasional references to 
Exodus, one would recognize a heavy reference to the Song of Songs 
(indicating reliance on the spiritual tradition of Origen and his 
Canticles Commentary via Maximus); but there are equally as many 
references to the symbols of the “Admission into the Vineyard,” or 
the “Nuptial Chamber,” 18 and also many allusions to the evangelical 
Parables, the Psalms, and the Old Testament Wisdom literature. 

The manuscript tradition gives the simplest, and perhaps the 
author s own, idea of structure when it announces a division into 
four parts, each with their own proemia in the form of a verse couplet. 
The first of these is: “Here you will find, if you truly seek / a flowing 
spring, a pure fount of moral knowledge.” 19 The second is: “Prayer 
unites with the Bridegroom / a soul wounded by nuptial love.” 20 The 
third is: “Exalted as it reads these texts / the Intellect is radiant with 
spiritual contemplation.” 21 And the fourth is: “Here is a meadow / 
full of the fruits of spiritual practice and contemplation.” 22 In the 
light of this we can see that the imagery of Canticles is predominant, 
but there is a clear sense of progress from Praxis through Iheoria 
to Gnosis , in terms very redolent of Kephalaia collections from 

17 3.14-15. Philokalia , 49; 4.52, ibid., 54; 4.77, ibid., 57. 

18 A liturgical concept, as well as an allusion to Canticles. 

19 Philokalia , 34. 

20 Philokalia , 43. 

21 Philokalia, 47. 

22 Philokalia , 52. 
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the time of Evagrios onwards. The initial stages of the ascetic 
battle concern moral katharsis. Growing control of the pathemata 
brings the ascetic into a deepening sense of intimacy with the souls 
Divine Bridegroom. This intimacy, if sustained by the ascetic in 
faithfulness to prayer admits the intellect (the Nous) to an increasing 
illumination and range of comprehension of the mysteries, and the 
last stage of wisdom is when the ascetic-sage becomes a master 
teaching others, the meadow of apatheia when the fruits can be 
passed on. This too is but a general structural notion, since in the 
fourth and final collection (the “Meadow of the Fruits”) there is a 
great deal of material dealing with the control of passions. In other 
words the sense of progress within the material is generic and not 
strictly observed in each part, although there is a general flow from 
more basic spiritual practices (accepting slander and hard labors) to 
the conditions of the more advanced. The author seems to write for 
older monks. His advice on sexual abstinence is certainly not that 
of the desert literature where the issue reaches obsessive levels. Elias 
presumes that his readership will, by their stage of life, have little 
difficulty with sexual problems, though enduring difficulties with 
the other pleasures that can seduce an aging monk, and he names 
the delights of the “table” explicitly, 23 once more suggesting to us 
that we are dealing here with a group of upper-class ascetics. There is 
something almost Zen-like in his formulation of the monastic path 
to dispassion (apatheia): 

Desire and distress subsist in the soul; sensual pleasure and 
pain in the body. Sensual pleasure gives rise to pain, and 
pain to sensual pleasure (for, wanting to escape the weari¬ 
some feeling of pain we take refuge in sensual pleasure); 
while desire results in distress. 

Many of the kephalaia repeat standard ascetical lore 24 but set in 
an elegantly pithy form. One such example is 1.2: “The first step 
towards excellence is the fear of God; the last is loving desire for 

23 1.56. Phdokalia , 40; again in 4. 134-35,139. Phdokalta , 64-65. 

24 For a collation of traditional monastic “chapters” from a variety of Byzantine writers see 
J. A McGuckin (tr), The Book of Mystical Chapters (Boston. Shambhala Press, 2002). 
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Him,” 25 which is a rewriting of the famous sententia attributed to 
Anthony the Great. The issue of literary elegance is not simply a 
matter of “good style” for Elias, it is a prime example of the order 
[taxis) that is brought to the soul by discipline. Thus, the ascetic is 
one who ought to be capable of bringing good order to the very form 
of the words used to describe spiritual realities, not merely order to 
the bodily desires or the (e) motions of the soul. As he puts it: 

Let your words combine insight and self-awareness, so that 
the peaceable divine Logos may not be ashamed to enshrine 
himself in them because of their brashness and lack of 
restraint. 26 

The sage here is of necessity the aesthete. It is a continuation of the 
doctrine found in Gregory of Nazianzus’ Oration 27, where the 
Cappadocian (regarded as the ultimate “Theologian” in Elias’ time) 
taught that literary carefulness was part and parcel of the souls 
ongoing katharsis. Indeed the spiritual rhetorician who is able to 
offer Logoi to his brethren is like someone who serves as tailor and 
launderer to the community but is really the master of all: 

Whoever washes his neighbours garment with inspired 
words, or who sews it up by contributing to his needs, has 
the outward appearance of a servant, but is really a master. 

But when he acts in this way he must be careful to do so 
truly as a servant, lest by growing conceited he lose both his 
reward and his proper rank. 27 

Rhetoric thus revises the monastic social hierarchy in a movement 
toward true meritocracy that is devoid of pomposity, but 
nonetheless ordered in as fixed a manner (on its own terms), as the 
layers of Byzantine court society with their infinite gradations of 
“proper rank.” 

In the tradition of Evagrius and Maximus, in particular, the idea 
of the inner logos of each created phenomenon is very important to 
Elias in the Gnomic Anthology, The Divine Logos, is seen to have set 

25 Philokalia. 34. 

26 1.15. Philokalia ., 35. 

27 1.50. Philokalia , 37. 
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within the ontological structure of each existent thing a rationale and 
inner taxonomy (logos) that of necessity has to be exegeted before it 
can be comprehended. 28 The ascetical philosopher, therefore, is not 
simply supposed to withdraw himself from the world for prayer, but 
actually to engage with the “meaning” of the world’s phenomena as 
his prayer. The exegesis of the Eternal Logos within the Logoi of the 
created order is a theological task of the recognition of the divine 
within the epiphenomenal. At its higher levels such an exegesis, 
necessary for any advancement in prayer or holiness, is required of 
the ascetic in terms of the inner constitution, or logos , of his own 
soul {psyche ). The goal of all ascetical philosophy, for the Byzantine 
monk, was the communion of the ascetics Spiritual Intelligence 
{Nous) with the divine Logos himself who was the source of being 
for that Nous, as well as the power of bonding together all other 
Noetic intelligence in the communion of love (the rationale of 
the monastic life in common, as a prelude to the communion of 
the Kingdom to come). This is why Elias is so concerned with the 
archaeology of the soul in the Gnomic Anthology, and also why he 
sets the sententiae in the form of aporia. The exercise of working 
out the puzzle is itself an extension of the soul’s activity in prayer, 
a manifestation of the sacred logos of being. His understanding of 
that quest for the logos of all things as the organizing process of the 
ascetical life, is phrased as follows: 

Until the intellect {Nous) has seen God’s glory with unveiled 
face [2 Cor 3:18] the soul cannot say from experience of 
that glory: “I shall exult in the Lord. I shall delight in his 
salvation” [LXX Ps 35:9]. For the heart is still shrouded in 
self-love, so that the world’s foundations—the inner essences 
of things—cannot be revealed to it. And it will not be free 
from this shroud until it has undergone both voluntary and 
involuntary sufferings. 29 

To this extent, the epistemologically themed sententiae are, in my 

28 Cf. J. van Rossum. “The Logoi of Creation and the Divine ‘Energies’ in Maximus 
the Confessor and Gregory Palamas,” Stu-dia Patristua 27 (1993) 213—17; J Meyen- 
dorff, “Creation in the History of Orthodox Theology,” SVTQ17.1 (1983): 27-37. 

29 3 13 Philokalm, 48-49. 
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opinion, the heart and soul of this work. Elias is concerned with the 
nature of intellection, and with the analysis of intellections highest 
form, the vision of the divine glory that allows the soul to become 
aware of its transcendence, and its “innate luminosity.” This notion 
is turned over several times as part of a recurring discussion on the 
nature of awareness. Elias states the problem in such a way that the 
reader is clear that the highest level of self-awareness is linked to the 
concept of a transcendent form of intellection (sensation of reality 
mediated entirely through the spiritual Nous) that allows the soul 
its first authentic glimpse of its natural (innate) state as a luminously 
incandescent energy. 30 

Perception is the key to the correct functioning of human life; 
but since the perception of reality has been disrupted, an initial 
“re-ordering” of the Episfeme is required. This, is not just a reworking 
of Plato’s epistemological preference of intellective over material 
realities, however; rather a new ordering of an epistemology that 
grows out of the Byzantine ascetical reading of the scriptural 
tri-partite anthropology of the human being as Sarx (Flesh), Psyche 
(Soul), and Pneuma (Spirit). For Elias the three categories that 
constitute perception, and thus constitute the person are Soma 
(Body), Psyche (Soul), and Nous (Spiritual Intelligence). He is not 
primarily interested in this tripartite division as a psychological 
theory (indeed it had largely been elaborated already in the 4th 
century by Evagrius of Pontos), but predominantly in the application 
of it. It is the ascetic Praxis he wishes to get at: 

Praxis where the body is concerned consists of fasting and 
vigil ... where the soul is concerned, praxis is self-control 
accompanied by simplicity, and simplicity animated by 
self-control. In the case of the Nous, praxis is prayer in 
contemplation. 31 


30 2.82. “Let prayer inhere in the Nous as a ray in the sun. If the Nous lacks prayer then 
worldly cares ... deprive it of its native luminosity” Philokalia , 43. A similar theme, 
that the Nous when elevated in contemplation of the non material realities, becomes 
transfigured into an incandescent state can be found in 2. 105-106, Philokalia , 46; 
3.32. Philokalia , 51;4.54. Philokalia , 54; 4.79. Philokalia , 57. 

31 1.4-6. Philokalia , 34. 
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Here we see his understanding ofperception as conditioned by which 
of the three modes of awareness (bodily, emotional, or intellective) 
has priority over the subject at any given time. Each of these 
awarenesses can be trained so that they co-operate accumulatively, to 
give rise to the higher sense of awareness, the Noetic. In other words, 
unless the first two sense perceptions are brought into co-operation, 
the third, the Noetic, cannot be attained at all. The first two, physical 
sensibility, and psychic, or emotive sensibility, are tied together most 
intimately. If sensual awareness predominates psychic awareness is 
coarsened. If, on the other hand, psychic awareness is given priority, 
then the material awareness is disciplined and made ready to serve 
an ever deepening sense of perception, becoming, in turn, a more 
elevated ascentive understanding of life. This three-fold form, or 
modality, of the human awareness is energized by the operation of a 
kind of bi-polar tendency: there is an inevitable movement toward 
one or other pole of attraction. The whole nexus of this anthropology 
is thus dynamic and transformative: 

The deiform soul, placed as it is on the frontier between 
sensible and spiritual life, is enabled through the former to 
see and do what pertains to the body, and through the latter 
what pertains to the Spirit. But as a result of Man’s inveterate 
habit of mind, the light of the Spirit has grown dim within 
the soul, whereas the light of the sensible world shines more 
brightly within it. Consequently, the soul cannot fix its 
attention totally on things divine unless it is wholly united 
with intelligible ( noetic ) light during prayer. In this way it 
is compelled to stand mid-way between darkness and light, 
linked to spiritual light through participation ( methexis ), 
and to sensible light by means of the fantasy. 32 

In relation to the Material, or somatic, awareness, the instincts 
and desires, are predominantly concerned with the preservation 
of the self, and are mainly self-referential. Those of the Psyche are 
of a different order and are closely related to the moral life: the 
learning of ethical discipline, and accordingly they have a more 


32 2.80. Pbilokalia , 43. 
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social reference. The highest intellections of the Nous are described 
by Elias as transcendent, having primary reference to the divine 
mystery. Even so, it is clear that all three levels of perceptibility 
are closely related, and a human being can only be successful in 
developing Noetic insight if all three are properly correlated. This 
takes place by applying the correct and appropriate discipline to 
each level of awareness: 

The soul’s non-intelligent or passible aspect consists of the 
five senses and the faculty of speech. When in a state of 
dispassion, the faculty of speech is preserved fully integrated 
with the souls passible aspect; but when it is in an impas¬ 
sioned state, it receives the evil influences that the passible 
aspect communicates to it. The body cannot be purified 
without fasting and vigil; the soul without mercy and truth; 
and the Nous without contemplation of God and commu¬ 
nion with Him. These pairs constitute the principal virtues 
in these three aspects of the human person . 33 

As there are three levels of the perceiving human, so twin pairs of 
virtues (or affective powers of awareness and action) relate to each 
one of them. For material awareness the senses and the power of 
speech are the primary modes of investigation and communication; 
the whole energy of the Soma-Body can be directed by fasting 
(signifying the diminishment of food and bodily desires), and vigils, 
in which the sense of speech is directed to reproduce the sacred words 
of the psalms and prayers. For psychic awareness the empathetic 
virtues of compassion and integrity (mercy and truth, Hesed and 
Emet, are the biblical synonyms) bring direction and order to the 
individuals sense of identity-completion. The praxis, or exercise, 
of fasting and prayers, and then at a higher level the application of 
compassion and integrity, are both intrinsically kathartic activities. 
They refine and simplify both the body and the soul in the course of 
being activated within them. Elias simply takes for granted that the 
ascetic will understand the need to control the waywardness of the 
body; and so only explains the need for the direction of the soul: 


33 1 . 20 - 21 . Philokaha , 36 . 
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When the soul moves in obedience to these virtues, her 
citadel—patient endurance—is not disturbed by tempta¬ 
tions. “You will gain possession of your souls through your 
patient endurance,” says the Logos . 34 Otherwise the soul 
will be shaken by fits of cowardice, as an unwalled city is by 
a distant uproar . 35 

Noetic vision, for Elias, is something that can only be achieved 
by absolute dedication to the levels of awareness appropriate to that 
dimension. It is a rarefied state of perception that is afforded as a 
grace, or gift. Prayer is the beginning of this state, one that can also 
be described as Apatheia , or dispassion, a condition he says which 
“is established through remembrance of God ,” 36 thus showing it 
to be changed in his hands from the earlier patristic use (where 
Apatheia connoted transcendence of temptation) to one in which 
it functions as an indicator of states of perception. This is why the 
Gnomic Anthology focuses so much on prayer. 

It is for us moderns a cliche, perhaps, that a Byzantine monk 
should be interested in prayer. In his own day, however, prayer 
probably meant far more to Elias, than it would to an unsuspecting 
reader of spiritual literature. Prayer itself, for the later Byzantine 
ascetics (the philosophoi spoudaioi of the treatise s title) was a form of 
advancing the penetrative ability of human awareness. As such it was 
the highest level of philosophy, the point at which it simultaneously 
transcended philosophy. Prayer, therefore, was fundamentally 
important for the development of the Nous. It initiated different 
ways of seeing. It was a perception that began only after the ascetical 
regulation (and implied reining in) of sensory perception, by 
ascetical endeavor and the use of monologistos v prayer. When both 
physical and psychic awareness had been set in a quiet stasis Noetic 

34 Lk 21:19. 

35 1.22. Phtlokaha, 36. 

36 1 74. Philohalta ,, 42. 

37 The repetition over countless instances of a short phrase of scripture, or a simple 
prayer formula. One of the preferred forms of the later Hesychasts was the constant 
repetition of the Jesus Prayer. The hundreds of repetitions of the same short prayer, 
engaged the senses and lulled the thoughts (see 1.18. Phtlokaha , 36), so that Noetic 
awareness could emerge without competition. 
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perception is allowed to take over. This is the role and function of 
true prayer (not to be confused with psalmody and vigils which are 
appropriate to the earlier stages of consciousness guiding): 

In the contrite bridal bed of the life of virtue the bride 
(which is prayer) says to her lover, “I will give you my breasts 
if you dedicate yourself entirely to me .” 38 So, you cannot 
become intimate with prayer, unless you have renounced all 
material things. During prayer, therefore, alienate yourself 
from everything except life and breath if you want to be 
with the intellect alone . 39 

This last phrase (apart from signifying the dedication needed to 
achieve this degree of Noetic awareness) has particular reference to 
the Byzantine practice of restricting the breathing, concentrating 
on the phrase of prayer as it rises and falls with the intake of the 
breath. As with the simplicity of the repeated phrase of prayer, 
aimed at quietening the teeming thoughts of the rational mind, 
so the slowed and regulated in-breathing and out-breathing lulled 
the physical body. When both Soma and Psyche were thus calmed, 
Noetic awareness was allowed to glimmer out. 

The communication of what that state of Noetic awareness 
involves is conveyed by Elias with images of fire. It is at this point 
that language (our semantic system drawn entirely from the sensory 
and emotive categories of human life) falters. In a crude way we 
might describe this special category of noetic awareness as an 
alteration from physical and psycho-emotive forms of perception to 
universally objectified intuition. Elias uses images of fire, to connote 
the biblical sense of divine epiphany, the fiery chariot of the Lord of 
Hosts (the Merkavah ) that rapt the prophet Elias into heaven , 40 and 
which has symbolically been used before him, by the Syrian mystics, 
to describe the soul as a vehicle of heavenly ascent: 

Whenever the soul, paying no attention to external things, 
is concentrated in prayer, then a kind of flame surrounds it, 

38 Song of Songs 7:12. 

39 2.91-93. Philokalia, 44. 

40 2 Kings 2:11-12. 
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as fire surrounds iron, and makes it wholly incandescent. 

The soul remains the same, but can no longer be touched, 
just as red hot iron cannot be touched by the hand. Blessed 
is the one who in this life is granted the experience of this 
state, and who sees his body, which by its nature is of clay, 
become incandescent by grace . 41 

This rapt condition of awareness is both something that 
transforms the natural condition (rendering clay as fire) and 
transcends it: since Elias indicates it is induced within the soul by 
the presence of the divine Spirit. The invocation (epiclesis) of the 
Spirit is a concept Elias the priest must have been familiar with in 
its liturgical significance as the solemn prayer, recited quietly and 
secretly (; mystikos ) that consecrated the eucharistic elements in the 
Divine Liturgy. Here the notion is approached by means of musical 
imagery taken from the imperial court. As lute music soothes the 
physical ear, and the soul accordingly; so does the epiclesis of the 
Spirit through the monks highest level of Noetic awareness lead to 
an ekstasis that cannot fully be described: 

The music of a lute sounds sweet to the outer ear; but a soul 
in which during prayer there is no sound of mystical invoca¬ 
tion in the Spirit has not attained to true compunction. It is 
only when “we do not know how to pray as we ought, but 
the Spirit himself makes intercession for us ” 42 that we are 
brought to this state of compunction. 

This advanced state of awareness needs to be “relaxed” by the 
gradual diminution of it, and its replacement with the next inferior 
level of awareness, which Elias describes as the “contemplation of 
created realities .” 43 The navigation of the passage between the two 
states of intellection. Noetic and Psycho-Sensory is one that a true 
philosopher, a Gnostic sage who has achieved “self unity,” will seek 
as the highest state of perception, a state that Elias compares to a 
communion with the angelic orders: 


41 2.105-106. Philokalta, 46. 

42 Citing Rom 8:26. 

43 3.17. Philokalta, 49. 
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The man of spiritual knowledge is one who descends from the 
realm of intellection to that of sense-perception in a sublime 
manner, and who raises his soul heavenwards with humility. 

... Dispassionate thoughts arise in a person who lives in a state 
of self-unity; logical calculations in one who lives in a state of 
self-division. But when all thoughts have been expelled from 
the fragmented soul, only incorporeal intellects commune 
with it, revealing to it the principles of Providence and Judge¬ 
ment that constitute the foundations of the world . 44 

The thoughts concerning the foundation of the world are 
comparable to the universals. They are not the lesser order of mental 
ideations which we would normally call thoughts. Such thoughts 
belong to the lower world of the Soma and the Psyche . As we have 
seen it is the role of the monologistos prayer to still them. Elias calls the 
disruptive ideations “pirates” who are swarming around constantly 
trying to capture the ship of the soul, whereas stilling thoughts are 
“oarsmen” who bring the soul-ship back quickly into calm shores . 45 
Such thoughts are not proper either to the Nous or to the Psyche . 
They stand somewhere between the physical Soma and its property 
of rational deduction. Accordingly these thoughts are “animal”: 
they are not known either to inanimate matter or plants, and not 
known to angels, for the latter are entirely Noetic beings who have 
no thoughts only pure awareness . 46 The governance of thoughts is 
of critical importance to the practitioner of Noetic awareness for, 
if not governed, the thoughts can trap the Nous within the lower 
levels of perception: 

Sense perception is the forecourt of the deiform soul; the 
reason is her temple; and the Nous her high priest. The 
intellect is to be found in the forecourt when held captive 
by inept thoughts; in the temple when circumscribed by 
thoughts that are apposite. But when it is free from both, it 
is privileged to enter the holy sanctuary . 47 


44 3.21 -24 passim. Philokaha , 50. 

45 3.28. Philokaha , 50. 

46 3.26. Philokaha , 50. 

47 4.54. Philokaha , 54. 
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For Elias the chief matter of the praxis of this ordering of the 
different awarenesses of the soul is the mode of intuition one 
allows to predominate. A well ordered reason will serve as tutor 
( Paidagogos ) to the monastic sage who strives to keep the somatic 
and psychic faculties acute and vital. But it is the Divine Logos 
himself whom Elias sees as the Psychopompos who initiates all the 
degrees of the Noetic life: 

Ascetic praxis girds the souls vital powers with fasting and 
vigil; while contemplative virtue keeps the spiritual powers 
burning like lamps by means of silence and prayer. The vital 
powers have the reason as their tutor, the spiritual powers 
have the indwelling Logos as their bridal companion. 48 

The final image of the bridal consummation is linked with the 
ecstatically transcendent image of being consumed by fire when 
he summarizes the goal of monastic philosophy as the Eros of 
communion with the divine: 

A flame gives light so long as it is wedded to matter. But the 
soul becomes Gods shrine only when it is free from matter. 

The flame rises up as long as it has something to burn from; 
the soul is raised upwards until it is consummated in divine 
love. 49 

Conclusion 

Elias the Ekdikos was clearly one of the learned sages of his day. 
His treatise, the Gnomic Anthology > has been kept by generations 
of later monks (finally earning a place in the Philokalia ), largely as 
a guide to ascesis, and has not attracted any attention so far for the 
extraordinary doctrine of “awareness” which it advocates; a doctrine 
which is not peculiar to him, but which had been developing 
throughout Byzantine epistemology, after the time of Maximos 
the Confessor, until it had reached a certain pitch after the ninth 
century in the schools of Byzantium. Here, in Elias, it is set out 
succinctly by someone who wishes to practice it; that is to attempt 

48 4.62. Philokalia , 56. 

49 4.79. Philokalia, 57. 
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to attain and exemplify distinctly different types of “awareness” in 
the individual’s quest to rise through the varying levels of human 
consciousness, to a degree of transcendental intuition of God. It 
is this practical and applied epistemological character that gives 
substance to oft-repeated claim that the monks in Byzantium were 
the true philosophers (a concept reflected in the sub-title of Elias’ 
treatise —“for the zealous philosophers”). This epistemological focus 
has a direct bearing on the understanding of the soul in Byzantine 
religious philosophy; and its mediating position between what we 
might call “somatic awareness,” and “noetic insight.” The root of 
Elias’ theory of the three degrees of awareness is the concept of the 
universal Logos manifested in the multitudes of logoi within the 
material and psychic order. The inner rationale and order, system 
if one likes, of each thing, at its deepest level of meaning, manifests 
the inner order of the Divine Logos which personally constituted 
it. For this reason, natural philosophy is critically important for the 
development of the true monk; as a path to the vision of God. This 
theory had been well established by Maximus, following the fourth 
century master Evagrius, and Elias is merely elaborating it slightly. 
The method of Aporia, which he advocates throughout his treatise, 
is perfectly suited to allowing the individual monk, and reader, to 
penetrate the problem of perception, by the sustained attack on 
various puzzles presented to the consciousness by acute observation. 
In the case of Elias, the scrutiny of perception in the path of prayer 
is his chosen focus. Here the “zealous philosopher’’who has proven 
him or herself, by the disciplined training of the unruly body 
(through fasting and celibacy), is able to embark upon a higher 
quest, seeking to elucidate the principles of a more refined direction 
of awareness. Elias conceives of this as an intensity of inner gaze that 
reveals to the observer that all human consciousness is built upon 
a triadic pattern: Soma, Psyche, and Nous, where each of the three 
constituent parts of human ontology shape, and color, the different 
consciousnesses that arise in the domains presided over by each. The 
human triadology must function in correct order if the pursuit of 
consciousness is to succeed. The body must first be quietened by the 
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soul; the soul must then be willing to allow the Nous to emerge and 
take the lead in an increasingly “luminous” and transcendent form 
of perception of “presence.” 

The Soul has a uniquely mediating function in this system. In the 
first place it masters the chaos of bodily desires (the “unreflected 
life”) that always seek to swamp any desire to engage in a systematic 
study and experience of awareness. Once it has done this, the soul 
prepares for the “entry” of the Nous with its own, more refined, level 
of consciousness, which seems to be more akin to what we would 
today regard as intuitive, insightful, or revelatory. The reflections of 
the Nous, Elias tells us, have a luminous quality about them that he 
regards as closer to the pure Logos. Here, “like meets like” (a basic 
Platonic epistemological premiss) and can find mutual knowledge 
only on the basis of the likeness. Where Plato had set the basis of 
the mutual affinity in the inner “spiritual” character of gnosis, Elias, 
following a long Christian tradition before him, understands it to 
be an aspect of the creative power of the Divine Logos who has set 
the “image and likeness of God” within the inner core of humanity s 
being: in other words the gift of divine capacity to receive the Logos 
in reflection and activity that is logike. In short, the Nous is the 
pre-eminent locus of the divine presence in the human being. 

Soul-perception, though not as elevated as Noetic vision, is 
not unimportant, however. It serves as a critical mediating valve 
in the triadological structure of human consciousness, where the 
Soma experiences things in a direct bodily fashion, the Psyche 
empathizes with things more discretely, and the Nous intuits things 
transcendentally. In this system the Psyche has the unique quality 
of being able to see things from two perspectives: that of the Soma, 
and that of the Nous. Soul can share in the different modes of 
knowing, and ally its own powers to each of the different modes; 
whereas Soma and Nous are incapable of relating to one another 
directly: like two people with little mutual affinity incapable of 
understanding the others (foreign) language. 

At the Noetic level of understanding, Elias sees the individual 
as capable of perceiving the “universals”; what he calls the 
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“foundations” or “principles of the world.” While “thoughts” (mental 
ideations as we would term them) are, properly speaking, “animal” 
(by which he means mainly somatic and partly psychological), 
Noetic intuition, on the other hand, is wholly non-animal. It is of 
universal scope, not of particular embodiment. For Elias, Noetic 
intuition is driven by the light of the transcendently aspirant Nous , 
the one factor in created humanity which is divinely graced (proper 
to humans and angels alone, and not shared with the animal 
creation) and in which resides the divine Image and Likeness. But 
this drive is something in which the Psyche shares intimately, even 
though it is not its own proper mode of awareness. The Noetic drive 
is, in fact, rooted in the energy of the Psyche , whose function it is to 
keep "thoughts” away from the Nous while it seeks to extend itself 
out of bodily consciousness towards the universal and transcendent, 
and non-ideational realities. The Soul wards off the thoughts from 
the vulnerable Nous just as an admiral repels pirates who attempt 
to board and seize a sea-going vessel. The Psyche , therefore, is 
like a Mystagogue (the Psychopompos of the old mysteries) of the 
trans-ideational awareness. The wise monk, in Elias estimation, is 
like a person who tends the fire carefully, feeding it appropriately 
combustible material at the right time; someone who is thus aware 
of the processes involved, the delicate balance required between all 
the parts of human ontology in what is essentially a very delicate 
extension of human knowing from the material epistemic, through 
the intuitive, toward the transcendental. 

While this is, in many aspects, a traditional anthropology of the 
Byzantines, based upon biblical, patristic, and longstanding ascetical 
principles; what Elias manages to do with it, in a very compact, and 
extremely elegant dissertation, is quite remarkable. He brings a 
personal and incisive vision; clearly focused on the epistemological 
problems inherent in the quest for the "luminous vision” that so 
much of the later Byzantine tradition spoke of as the proper way to 
an understanding of God. In the process of commenting on this, the 
central question facing any master of the inner life, he has left his 
modern readers with a very intriguing set of reflections on the ways 
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of knowing that are appropriate to humans; and on the central place 
of the Psyche, which serves as the true “facilitator” of awareness, and 
one which fulfils its highest function when acknowledging its own 
need to be transcended. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Elias Bouboutsis, Singing in a Strange Land: The Ancient 

Future of Orthodox Pluralism (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press, 2010), xii+225; $24.95 

Elias Bouboutsis’ Singing in a Strange Land is a groundbreaking 
work in every sense of the word. It combines clinical psychology 
with postcolonial analysis to recover the pluralistic and intercultural 
traditions of Orthodox Christianity ranging from the formation 
of the Septuagint to the post-Ottoman period. Well aware that 
his appropriation of academic tools largely ignored by Orthodox 
scholars will draw fire from certain quarters, Bouboutsis boldly 
advances with the belief that “authenticity demands adaptation”— 
to think otherwise is to subject the tradition to an idolatry of 
antiquitism (11-12, passim). 

Following a brief summary of what the author calls the 
foundations of Orthodox theological and anthropological thought, 
he proceeds to a survey and analysis of the state of acculturation 
psychology (a sub-discipline within clinical psychology that both 
measures the impact of cultural encounters and treats those who 
suffer from high levels of acculturation stress). Following the lead 
of John Berry, Bouboutsis presents a four-part taxonomy of cultural 
contact negotiation: separation, assimilation, marginalization, and 
integration. Bouboutsis privileges the final option, because it offers 
a middle-ground between separation (the refusal to see anything 
good in the host culture) and assimilation (the abandonment of 
everything from the past). But more than simply being the clinically 
“healthiest” option, Bouboutsis sees continuity in this middle way 
with the late-ancient Christian negotiation between Semitic and 
Hellenistic cultures. 

The third chapter offers the most complete Orthodox 
appropriation of the resources of postcolonial analysis to date. 
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More descriptive than analytical, Bouboutsis runs through a series 
of postcolonial thinkers (including Fanon, Bhabha, Brathwaite, 
and Ortiz), highlighting those insights that he believes are most 
constructive for illuminating the Orthodox story. Brathwaite’s 
assessment of the Jamaican situation is especially pertinent to 
Bouboutsis’ project—Brathwaite had suggested that the fusion 
of British and West African cultures in Jamaica produced a truly 
blended culture that was able to produce an authentically unique 
form of artistic expression on par with (if not superior to) either 
original cultural expression. Thus, for Bouboutsis, Brathwaite’s 
creoliazation,” like Bhabha’s concept of “hybridity,” provides a 
theoretical model that helps to explain the “third-way” of the early 
Greek fathers who “took the Hellenic idiom and infused it with 
biblical/Semitic content” (85). The end result, of course, is that the 
new articulation of Christian theology was superior to anything 
that either cultural idiom could have independently produced. 

The fourth and fifth chapters offer a series of historical “icons” 
from Orthodoxy’s past. Bouboutsis, here, is eager to avoid both 
the positivist readings typical of previous generations of Western 
historians as well as the antiquitism of many Orthodox who infuse 
the past with a “naive nativism” in their construction of a mythical 
golden age. Chapter four examines three of these icons: (1) the 
production of the Septuagint, (2) the “creol-like” third-way of 
Basil’s Protreptikos (the letter to his nephews encouraging an eclectic 
appropriation of Hellenistic thought), and (3) the pluralistic and 
transcultural legacy of Byzantine liturgy. Though each employs 
postcolonial insights in distinct ways, they all attest to the positive 
consequences of pluralistic encounter and production. Each 
example is well chosen and the argument is compelling. It must 
be noted, however, that the treatment of each icon is too brief, the 
engagement with relevant scholarship too thin, and the conclusions 
too sweeping for the offering to be anything more than suggestive. 
But suggestive they are. The fifth chapter is equally provocative— 
it explores (1) the bi-culturation that occurred in the encounter 
between Mehmed the Conqueror and Gennadios Scholarius, (2) 
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the creative pluralism of the New Smyrna refugees in eighteenth- 
century Florida, and (3) the attempts of Nikos Kazantzakis to 
come to terms with the postcolonial conditions and insecurities 
(my word) of his contemporary Hellenes. Here too, the icons are 
intriguing, especially the treatment of Kazantzakis, but these cases, 
like those of the previous chapter, are too brief to weather the 
criticism of specialists. 

In short, Bouboutsis argues that Orthodox Christianity has, from 
its beginning, embraced pluralism and cultural adaptability and that 
this only began to diminish with the Crusader colonization of the 
East—a decline that was then greatly exacerbated by the Ottoman 
occupation. Orthodox responses to colonization have been both 
constructive (such as the New Smyrna experience) and destructive 
(such as the formation of national churches in the wake of the post- 
Ottoman/post-Soviet experience). How the Orthodox Church 
responds to the pluralistic challenges of the North American 
setting will be, for Bouboutsis, the greatest test of whether or not 
contemporary Orthodox Christians will embrace the pluralistic 
and integrationist legacy of the early Christians or the oppressive 
inward-looking nativism that developed during the Ottoman 
period. This is a remarkable project that demands serious attention. 

More than just introducing Orthodox readers to postcolonial 
theory (and acculturation psychology), the study is important 
for all scholars of religion who believe that postcolonial analysis 
provides important resources for their work. In part, this is because 
Bouboutsis’ treatment offers a measure of hope and optimism that 
is lacking in some postcolonial studies. But more importantly, 
Bouboutsis has begun to challenge the dominant postcolonial 
narratives of Christianity and its “others” in that he is among the 
first to examine the conditions of colonialism and postcolonialism 
on a society that was Christian prior to its colonization. Of course, 
more can be done in this regard. For example, Bouboutsis opts not 
to pursue the extent to which the Orthodox endured a different, 
but equally disruptive, form of cultural colonization at the hands 
of Western intellectuals and missionaries in early-modern and 
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modern period. One might argue, in fact, that the radicalized East/ 
West binaries that so characterize twentieth-century Orthodox 
narratives of self-identity (including those of Lossky, Romanides, 
and Yannaras) were born from a desire to purge Orthodox theology 
from its Western (rather than its Ottoman) captivity. 

Of course, any book that is as interdisciplinary and as original as this 
will be prone, at times, to generalization and insufficient engagement 
with the scholarship in one or more particular areas. Perhaps the 
most unfortunate example in the present study is the one with 
which the book begins—the assertion that Eastern theology always 
emphasizes the plurality in the Godhead, whereas Western theology 
emphasized the unity. Bouboutsis attributes this characterization to 
Philip Sherrard rather than the French Jesuit, Theodore de Regnon, 
who famously articulated this distinction in the nineteenth century. 
Bouboutsis seems unaware that the de Regnon paradigm has been 
thoroughly debunked by leading Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
scholars alike but, more critically, he fails to realize that this kind of 
East/West dichotomous caricature flies in the face of the very colonial 
binaries that his study is working so hard to complicate. These minor 
criticisms notwithstanding, this is perhaps the most important 
monograph published by Holy Cross in the past decade and it is sure 
to produce a lively conversation in the years to come. 

— George E. Demacopoulos 

Tamara Grdzelidze (tr., notes, & intro.), Georgian Monks on 
Mount Athos: Two Eleventh-Century Lives of the Hegoumenoi 
of Iviron. London: Bennett & Bloom, 2009. ISBN 978-1- 
898948-03-2.199pp. 

In this superb volume, Tamara Grdzelidze presents the first complete 
English translation of the most important and substantial Georgian 
hagiographical works of the Bagratid “Golden Age”: The Life of Our 
Blessed Fathers Iovane and Ep‘t‘wme and The Life and Deeds of Our 
Holy and Blessed Father Giorgi Mt'acmideli. The vita of John and 
his son Euthymius—to use the anglicized versions of their names— 
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modern period. One might argue, in fact, that the radicalized East/ 
West binaries that so characterize twentieth-century Orthodox 
narratives of self-identity (including those of Lossky, Romanides, 
and Yannaras) were born from a desire to purge Orthodox theology 
from its Western (rather than its Ottoman) captivity. 

Of course, any book that is as interdisciplinary and as original as this 
will be prone, at times, to generalization and insufficient engagement 
with the scholarship in one or more particular areas. Perhaps the 
most unfortunate example in the present study is the one with 
which the book begins—the assertion that Eastern theology always 
emphasizes the plurality in the Godhead, whereas Western theology 
emphasized the unity. Bouboutsis attributes this characterization to 
Philip Sherrard rather than the French Jesuit, Theodore de Regnon, 
who famously articulated this distinction in the nineteenth century. 
Bouboutsis seems unaware that the de Regnon paradigm has been 
thoroughly debunked by leading Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
scholars alike but, more critically, he fails to realize that this kind of 
East/West dichotomous caricature flies in the face of the very colonial 
binaries that his study is working so hard to complicate. These minor 
criticisms notwithstanding, this is perhaps the most important 
monograph published by Holy Cross in the past decade and it is sure 
to produce a lively conversation in the years to come. 

— George E. Demacopoulos 

Tamara Grdzelidze (tr., notes, & intro.), Georgian Monks on 
Mount Athos: Two Eleventh-Century Lives of the Hegoumenoi 
of Iviron. London: Bennett & Bloom, 2009. ISBN 978-1- 
898948-03-2.199pp. 

In this superb volume, Tamara Grdzelidze presents the first complete 
English translation of the most important and substantial Georgian 
hagiographical works of the Bagratid “Golden Age”: The Life of Our 
Blessed Fathers Iovane and Ep‘t‘wme and The Life and Deeds of Our 
Holy and Blessed Father Giorgi Mt'acmideli. The vita of John and 
his son Euthymius—to use the anglicized versions of their names— 
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was written in the mid-eleventh century by George the Hagiorite 
(Mt’acmideli/Mtatsmindeli, “of the Holy Mountain”); Georges 
vita, in turn, was composed around 1070 by his pupil George the 
Litde (Mtsire). The Hagiorites Euthymius and George were the most 
outstanding hegoumenoi of the Georgians’ Iveron monastery on Mt 
Athos during the first half of the eleventh century. 

Grdzelidze’s lucid translation faithfully observes the Georgian 
text established in the standard critical edition of Ilia Abuladze, 
published in the second volume of his Dzveli k'art'li agiograp'iuli 
literaturis dzeglebi (Monuments of Old Georgian Hagiographical 
Literature [T'bilisi, 1967]). While Gredzelidze embraces Abul¬ 
adzes chapter divisions, she does not indicate the individual page 
breaks. This small but nagging mechanical blemish is my loudest 
criticism of what is overwhelmingly a solid publication. In some 
instances (e.g., pp. 55, 59, 61, 62, 64, 66, 81, 86, 89, 98, 109, 122, 
127,137,140,144,152,154, and 160), the translator deviates from 
Abuladze’s paragraph breaks, but on the whole this provides for a 
smoother presentation in English. 

The quality of the translation is uniformly excellent. In any such 
work, quibbles might be voiced about the translator’s approach 
and, more particularly, the rendition of particular words or phrases. 
One prominent example involves Georgian mok‘alak‘obay, which 
Grdzelidze translates “citizenship” (e.g., the titles on pp. 53 and 
100). In modern Georgian the noun mok‘alak‘e denotes “citizen,” 
and one reading of mok‘alak‘bay is precisely “citizenship.” But in 
pre-modern hagiographical contexts mok’alakobay embodies good 
activities and deeds promoting the faith, especially on the part of 
holy women and men (Abuladze, Dzveli kart'uli enis lek’sikoni: 
masalebi , E. Metreveli and C‘. K‘urc‘ikidze eds. [T'bilisi, 1973], s.v., 
“Mok‘alak‘oba,” p. 281). 

The useful endnotes, which follow the translation, elucidate 
the text, supply historical context, indicate significant variations 
in the manuscripts, and explain key terminology. Insofar as the 
latter is concerned, specialist readers would have benefited from 
more transcriptions of place names (e.g., Mt Mirabilis = Georgian 
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Mt‘a Sakwrveli, Mt Olympus = Mt'a Ulumboy , and Georgia = 
Sak'art'velo and K ‘art ‘li [the latter word technically refers to the 
core district of eastern Georgia, although its meaning in this period 
was variable, for which see p. 165, n. 4]), titles and honorifics (e.g., 
begoumenos = mamasaxlisi, sebastophoros = sevastopori ), and other 
specialized terms (e.g., ecumene = qoveli sopeli and chrysobull = 
ok'robechedi). So as not to encumber the text or unduly lengthen 
the notes, these might have been incorporated into the index. In 
a few cases, Grdzelidzes transliteration is not entirely consistent. 
The most apparent instance is the hybrid Abkhazeti rendering 
Georgian Ap‘xazet‘i (or Ap‘khazet‘i ), i.e., Abkhazia. Although the 
volumes transliteration scheme is nowhere explained, it is fairly 
straightforward and intuitive. Diacritical marks for either aspirate 
or glottal consonants are avoided. The single Georgian character x 
is rendered kh and Georgian c — ts. 

Grdzelidzes forty-page introduction, including maps placed 
after the notes, offers an informed overview of the texts, their 
subjects and authors, and the period as a whole. It summarizes well 
our current understanding of the origins and heyday of the Iveron 
monastery on Mt Athos and its interactions with Tao-KIarjet’i 
(in southwestern Georgia), Constantinople, Thessaloniki, and 
Antioch. Profiting particularly from the pioneering research of 
the late Elene Metreveli, Grdzelidze chronicles the beginnings of 
Iveron as a monastery belonging to the Ch‘ordvaneli/Ch‘orch‘aneli 
family and, through that institution, highlights the Georgians’ 
increasing connections to the imperial court. Grdzelidze also briefly 
investigates the theological context of the two vitae and describes 
their manuscripts and published editions and translations. The 
index is sufficient for a publication of this kind but the volume lacks 
a dedicated bibliography. 

The very minor issues raised in this review in no way detract from 
Tamara Grdzelidzes splendid translation, a labor-of-love which has 
made accessible two rich sources for eleventh-century Georgian, 
Caucasian, and Byzantine history. 

— Stephen H. Rapp, Jr. 
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Justin R. Cannon (ed.). Homosexuality in the Orthodox 
Church. Self-published, Createspace: 2011.116 pages. $12.00 
(paper). 

There are some topics that Orthodox Christians are singularly 
uncomfortable about broaching—even if it is simply to affirm 
their outright rejection and unqualified condemnation—and 
homosexuality is certainly among them. Indeed, any questions 
in general related to sexuality or gender—including the nature 
of homosexuality, or the divorce of clergy, or even the ordination 
of women—are subjects that arouse much passionate emotion 
but little rational exploration within theological and especially 
ecclesiastical circles. 

This has always astonished, if not perturbed me, because it is 
not as if these issues are either absent or even diminishing in our 
society and church. Indeed, one of my gravest concerns over the 
years is that the oppression of homosexuality and silence on sexual 
issues in a hierarchical institution, such as the Orthodox Church, 
not only results from unjustifiable and unacceptable ignorance and 
prejudice. It also results in the church’s complicity in discrimination 
as well as the church’s reticence concerning sexual abuse in our 
own communities. Saying we hate the sin but love the sinner can 
sometimes be rejection masquerading as acceptance. It is, after all, 
so much easier to label than to listen. 

This is why I was pleased to see the publication of this edited 
collection of stories and reflections about homosexuality. The 
editor is proactive in encouraging dialogue and discussion about 
this complex, albeit controversial topic; he is also the author of a 
small study on biblical perspectives on the subject that appears in 
an edited version toward the end of this book and the manager of a 
website dedicated to “inclusive orthodoxy.” As he correctly observes 
in the introduction: “We cannot explore the issue of homosexuality 
without hearing the life, stories, and witness of faithful, Orthodox 
Christians who happen to be gay.” (12) 

The book contains four such stories, with names changed to 
safeguard the anonymity of the individuals: by Helena, whose gay 
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son was painfully rejected and spitefully ostracized; by Barry, for 
whom prejudice and exclusion on the part of a parish priest led to 
further traumatic confusion and harrowing anguish; by Matthew, 
whose raw honesty and heartfelt confession sparked a long soul- 
searching journey for healing and wholeness; and by Elizabeth, 
whose disclosure and divorce were ultimately only reconciled 
in theological reading and support groups in “some seemingly 
‘unorthodox’ faith communities.” (42) 

There is no doubt that their stories cry out for hearing and 
healing. And there are surely numerous others. We will doubtless be 
judged by God for failing to notice and to respond compassionately, 
instead opting to find security in easy scriptural texts and theological 
castigations. Both of these comprise a simplistic approach and 
perhaps provide a convenient way out. However, the Incarnation 
of God’s Word that “assumed flesh and dwelt among us” (Jn 1:14) 
implies and imposes a messy spiritual wrestle and not a black-and- 
white pastoral response. After all, who among us can cast the first 
rational comment ? 

Part of the problem of ignoring homosexuality is that it will 
invariably be restricted to and debated in fringe groups, prompting 
spurn and dismissal of it and related issues by those in mainstream 
Orthodox churches and society. Hence, instead of including stories 
from clergy in recognized Orthodox churches, the editor resorts 
to leaders within communities unrecognized by most Orthodox 
churches who, as a result, may further ignore the issue. 

The foundation and history of the support group for gays and 
lesbians, known as “Axios: Eastern and Orthodox Gay and Lesbian 
Christians”—originally in Los Angeles (1980), but then in other 
cities of the United States, as well as in Canada and Australia— 
is a sign of the “work, even suffering, [that must occur] through 
an honest orthopraxy on the issue.” (80) However, even such an 
organization is forced to “carry the baton underground.” (84) 

Frankly, I remain unconvinced by the scriptural and 
terminological analysis provided in this book (87-113) that lends 
support to homosexuality, just as I am cynical of the simplistic 
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parallels drawn between prejudice against homosexuals and the 
problems of anti-Semitism or slavery (62-65). Indeed, despite the 
truly fascinating and stimulating scholarship of John Boswell, whose 
work focused on religious understanding and social tolerance of 
homosexuality, I feel that it is a forced endeavor to re-imagine—if 
not re-invent—history for purposes of identifying the medieval rite 
of adelphopoiesis or “brotherhood ritual” (sometimes referred to as 
“adoption”) with same sex marriage or union. 

Still, the truth is that, as Orthodox Churches and as Orthodox 
Christians, we are going to have to discuss homosexuality with far 
greater candor and with far greater charity, admitting that the issue is 
far more prevalent among both laity and clergy on all levels and in all 
positions. After all, why would we be afraid of such an interchange ? 
Or what would we be afraid of in such an exchange? Seeking the 
way of God is not resorting to fear, but searching for compassion 
and honesty, especially among all the other dishonest places that we 
walk. We are called to strive for simple human decency—indeed, 
Christ-like decency—in a subject that is so often complicated by 
selfishness and pride, contempt and rejection, natural desire and 
degrading lust. 

In that respect, I welcome the book as a first—and important, 
sometimes the most difficult—step in a long process of honest 
dialogue. 

—John Chryssavgis 
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